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— await developments. But after describing the 
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as ‘‘a casualty of war’ and charging the A 


> > 


iministration 
with failure on both the home and foreign fronts, it 


, ' = 
would seem that he must either support the Republican 


ee 
nominee or stay on the sidelines. It is pr ybable that he 
will choose the first alternative, for “Bob” himself will be 


looking for new support in 1946. Moreover, if he moves 


into the Rep blican camp he will become third ranking 


Republican member of the Senate Foreign Relations 


Committee, where his two seniors are men approaching 
Thus he could expect early succession to the 


Surely 


1 


vairmanship if the Re publicans won the Senate, 


rospect of a new Borah in this key post will stir 
rf 


1 


ernationall) publicans to vigorous action, 


minded R 
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THE DAY OF MARTIN DIES IS AT AN END. 
No longer will the loud-mouthed demagogue parade as 
the impartial investigator, the informer be elevated as 
the savior of his country, the bigot be hailed as patriot. 
The day is past when to be liberal is to be “un-Ameri- 
can,” when the “American way” leads back into the dark 
recesses of yesterday's intolerance, when black is called 
white. The quitting of Martin Dies is a victory for 
that Americanism which Dies talked about so much but 
understood so jittle. For Dies felt the mounting wrath of 
the American workers he classed as “red”: their registra- 
tion was up 25 per cent in his district. His own county 
Democratic organization denounced him. His withdrawal 
followed almost immediately the announcement that a 
decent Democrat would oppose him in the Texas pri- 
maries. The ground swell of fundamental American lib- 
eralism is running strong—Rush Holt was stopped cold 
in his attempted comeback in West Virginia; Martin 
Sweeney, friend of Father Coughlin, was blocked in his 
rubernatorial aspirations in Ohio by liberal Mayor 
Lausche of Cleveland, who is said to have a good chance 
igainst the Republicans; Representative Howard J. Mc- 
Murray, stalwart internationalist and fighting liberal, was 
chosen as the Democratic candidate for the Senate in 
Wisconsin. Americans are shaking themselves clear of 
the doldrums. The battle is not over, but it is well begun. 


»~ 


AS SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS REMINDS US 
on another page, the TVA idea is spreading around the 
world. This immensely fruitful experiment in the geo- 
politics of peace, which incidentally has made so im- 
portant a contribution to our war effort, is likely to exert 
a powerful influence on the post-war planning of other 
lands. H 


will in years to come flock to the Tennessee Valley to 


undreds of pilgrims from all over the world 


observe the methods by which the development of a 
whole great region has been built on flood control, soil 
conservation, and power. They will, that is, if TVA is 
allowed to continue as it has begun—a responsible 


publicly owned corporation operating on a non-political 


The N 
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basis. For the TVA is under heavy attack in Congrag 
where the Senate has approved proposals which woy\g 
strangle it in political red -tape. At the instigation 
Senator McKellar, amendments were attached to ths 
Independent Offices Appropriation bill whic 

take from TVA the flexibility in management it . 
from its ability to use its revenues as a revolv: 











and would plunge it into politics by making en 





earning more than $4,500 a year subject to Senate appr. 





val. Fortunately, these proposals are encountering strog) 





Opposition in the House. They have also stirred antag. 





nism in the valley itself, where something like a pop 





lar uprising in the defense of the TVA has taken 
In Tennessee Senator McKellar seems to be in a minori- 






of one. The whole Congressional delegation from ths 





state is fighting his amendments, and the voters of th 





state, and even the business interests, are opposing the 
vociferously. These protests are being echoed al! over 
the country. If Congress has an ear to the ground, TV4 
will be saved. 
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THE SUSPENSION OF FATHER ORLEMANSKI 
looks like an over-hasty Bishop's move. The Springiieli 


\f 


priest had just returned from a private mission to Mo: 











cow that promised great gains for his church and for the 
Polish people. Stalin had talked to him for nearly thre: 
hours and, reiterating his belief in an independent P 
land, had assured him that the Catholic church would bs 
free from persecution. Stalin’s promise is in line with 
the general abandonment of Soviet anti-religious po! 
Bishop O'Leary took stern disciplinary measures because 
Father Orlemanski was AWOL from his parish 

Sunday and because he was guilty of “treating with Com- 


! T) 1 
+ ) , 


munists.” In contrast with a large section of the Polish 











American community—as Eric Estorick shows elsewhere 
in this issue—Father Orlemanski had been active through 
the Kosciusko League in urging a policy of understand: 


f of 


ing and cooperation with Russia. His suspension, there 








tintis 


fore, is more than a personal rebuke; it is almost tant 
mount to a slap in the face for Joseph Stalin at the ver 
moment when, for a variety of reasons, he 1s 
himself particularly kindly disposed toward the Catholic 
and other religious faiths. If Father Orlemansk: carricsj 
his case to higher courts in the church, it is to be hopedj 
that there will be found the imaginative justice to ads 
that the unorthodox vision of a courageous priest som> 
times penetrates to a reality hidden from the eyes 
ecclesiastical legalism. 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR H 
once again repulsed the advances of John L. Lewss, ing 
John is not so much hurt as he is terribly, terribly angry. 
In blistering polysyllables he has denounced the exe 
council of the Federation for its refusal to admit h | 
United Mine Workers to membership on /is terms H 
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. the council of “characteristic servility to the 
M sevelt Administration” and “base hyprocrisy approxi- 
ting to moral turpitude.” There is, of course, ground 
believe that one reason for A. E. of L. hesitation in 
JM coming Mr. Lewis was his hostility to the President. 
ior whatever complaints some of the A. F. of L. leaders 
ve to make about the Administration, they are 
bn to forget how much labor has improved its posi- 
( ler the New Deal. Yet it is doubtful whether 
(ON he political issue would have proved a final barrier to 
a F Imission of the U. M. W. if Mr. Lewis had not so 
L POPU bctinately insisted that his charter must cover District 50 
_the catch-all machine with which he has been raiding 
ct ns. Apparently he was willing to drop some of 
District 50’s claims, but he stuck to his demands for th 
3 Of CH icht to organize all chemical workers. This encroa h- 
| the jurisdictional fields of other unions outraged 
Vet +he most sacred princ iples of the A. F. of L. Thus Lewis 
[VA his dictatorial claims has played into the hands of his 
enemies and succee led in isolating himself. 
s he will still try to make a deal with the Repub- 
but they may well regard him as a dubious asset, 
especially since there is no guaranty that he can deliver 
10 M0 » miners’ vote 
sal wi 
REJOICING OVER THE FRANCO AGREEMENT 
; d long. Editorial writers and radio commen- 
ta rdinarily engaged in glorifying our fo 1 policy 
Jad barely forty-eight hours to hail this latest great 
diplomatic victory of ours. On the third day, signs of 
d gement became evident in London, which, in 
ag tis case at least, bears greater responsibility than Wash- 
nen 122 for allowing the United Nations to make fools 
r selves. The London press has begun to com- 
.nd-qg plain about the double game Franco is playing in giv- 
, Wi publicity to the lifting of the oil embargo 
tinta-gm Whe silencing any talk of commitments he made in 
ae turn for our generosity. Allied representatives in 
vinzgg Madrid have had to make repeated demands that Gen- 
tal Franco live up to his written word and expel Nazi 
gmspics from Tangier. Up to the moment of writing, 
~_ mands have fallen on deaf ears. No Nazi spies 
dm ave been expelled from Tangier. The German Con- 
, ite there is as active as ever, and its doors as wide 
- en. On the eve of invasion, Franco Spain, as we 


| out in last week's issue, is permitted to continue 

work of espionage and sabotage behind the Allied 

As far as the economic aspect of the argreement 

yg “th Franco is concerned, the Russian publication, ‘Red 

;, andi dar, the agreement 


ungry. laued 


has expressed the point aptly: 
to include “iron ore, lead, copper, mercury, and 
ther mineral products that Germany imports from 
pun.” There is only one safe outcome for our relations 
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ith Franco—to break them off, and immediately. 
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1 ’ 17 , 
< rrart iar ‘ ¢ " + 
p cen ea reo th was |} r 
| 
speech by John F. M f f« r M to 
: = " 
Hungary, calling on t H rar s to re { 
force f imation Wexou » at x r with the eovern- 
Orces OF OCCU C1OT) Ve we©re at Wa min wn 

i 
y ) ~ ] . - . or i os LJ. 
ment of Regent Horthy for a long time before H f 
e 1 Sia 1 ae - ¢ rm . + 
found him inefficient, but Mr. Montgom« was 
, : ae ‘i , 

ning to tel] the listeners to the illegal ce p cf ) 


that Horthy was a “great leader,’’ that his government 
was democratic, and that anything they might hear 

was ‘mendacious propaganda.”’ He wanted 
“Back up the 


who is rest} ponsible for broadcasts 


the contrary 
to end his speech with the ringing words, 
Davis, 


naturally bli e-] 


Regent!”’ Mr 
to enemy countries venciled these baftling 
remarks. Mr. Montgomery then refused to speak at all. 
Since he is known in Hungary, it is probably just as well. 
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WE'VE NEVER BEEN RUN OVER BY A GALLI 
poll. We've never been stopped by an inquiring report 
We've never been chosen as ‘the man in the stt 
Nobody, you might say, ever asks us anything. We've 
sometunes felt slighted by this neglect. But we're 


ft ¢ tr ; ia 
iv avi ‘ 


glad we weren't caught by the 


ee 
John B. Pierce Foundation which has recently pul 


Volume IV of 
Design.” 


“Family Living as the Bas is for Dwelling 

a h MLT1Aare yb ective I the hx using 
The ult te ob] of 

we afe told, “is to design dwellings on 


tions arrived at as a result of sci 


search,”’ 
basis of Sp ecifica 


investigation.’’ And one section of Volume IV, ul 


standably enough, ts devoted to The Bedroom. Most of 
the findings, and the questions they reflect, leave us 


lat ley len We te rtainly a 
relatively Caim. We would Cecfrtalmiy agree, 


that the most important stem in connection with sicet 


1 


is the bed” (Page _ We were mildly 


in knowing that “stumbling over bedroom furnitur 
occurs among 23 per cent of the wives and 29 per 
I 


of the husbands’’—the awkward brutes. We wer 

alarmed to discover that 14 per cent of the wives re- 
ported that they had “slept with their head at the foot 
of the bed ‘At the time this 
was done,” 


ithin the past weck.”’ 
adds the report with cold imperturbability, 
“we do not know shies the bode rene his 
position too, or continued sleeping with his head at the 


head of the i never 


But what really made us res 





. ra + ' 
) \ i A VO dues 
i 


in Our Opinion, has no fis if tO aSK. 
I first was ‘Have you fallen out of bed within the 
“Did you 
vers last night?’’ Only the Marx Brothers could answer 


Prosperity Is Indivisible 


i ANY attempt to appraise the work of the twenty- 


sixth session of the International Labor Conference at 


Philadelphia, we must bear in mind the handicaps under 


which it labored. It met at a moment when the world 


was entirely preoccupied with thoughts of the impending 


invasion. The task of the delegates was to project their 
minds beyond the battle-lines to the time when bread 


und butter would be more important than cannon, but 


} 


obviously D-day was constantly in their thoughts, as it 


was in those of their newspaper au liences 


Another difficulty was the somewhat anomalous na- 


ture of the International Labor Organization. In one 


sense its conference was a gathering of the United Na- 


tions, but with neutrals present it could not act as such. 
Moreover, one of the mightiest of the United Nations— 


Russia—was absent despite strenuous attempts by the 


Governing Body of the ILO to persuade Moscow to send 


[he Soviet govert 


ntion. It disliked the fact that the ILO 


a delegation ment had several good 


reasons for ; 


was still organically part of the atrophied League of 


Nations, from which the U.S.S.R. was expelled in 1939. 
[t objected to the participation of neutrals and particu- 


larly of countries like Argentina which lend both spir- 


itual and material comfort to the enemy 


Yet if the Russian seats at Philadelphia were empty, 


Soviet influence was powerfully present. Unfortunately 
it was an influence largely of a negative kind, since it 


served tO postpone action. Such que StiONS as the re- 


bilitation of Germany, the protection of foreign work- 


Ma 
ers transterred or deported by the Germans, and the 


future status and functions of the ILO itself were shelved 


l.. 1 ! | 2 ] . ] “ey » 
partly on the plea that no decision could be rea hed 
vithout R $1a participat 

by. ; e obstacles he conf. > was. we he- 
c, mm worth le than the newspaper accounts of 
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The NA 





socal Bill of Rights which asserts that the cen 





of national and international polic y must be the 





of conditions under which all human beings ca reise 





the right to pursue their material well-being and spiriny 





development. It is the responsibility of the ILO to 


amine and consider 






all international economic " 






in the light of this fundamental objective and to mats 
appropriate recommendations, 3. An extensive progr 





of economic welfare in which the first item is 


ployment and the raising of standards of living.”’ Amon» 





other provisions are recognition of the right ot 
tive bargaining, social security, protection of the work. 


q 


ers’ health, assurance of equality of education and vo 
A pledge that the ILO 


whatever international bodies 






tional Opportunity. 4. 






cooperate wit! 
intrusted with the tasks of promoting econo: . 
operation. 5. A declaration that, while the 







the application of the principles set forth in th 
tion must take into account the stage of social develop. 






ment reached by each people, they are fully a 






to all peoples everywhere. 


The Philadelphia Charter, it will be agreed, is broai 









enough in its aspirations to satisfy almost any soc 
idealist. But is it so broad as to run the danger of ra 
maining a “‘paper’’ resolution which reactionaries 





indorse without fear of being called upon 





principles into practice? The very unanimity ° 





the delegates, representating the governments 








and employers of forty-one nations, voted for t . 
might seem grounds for dismissing it as a purcly pious 
declaration, 





] 5 


Nevertheless, at the risk of being labelc 





we are prepared to maintain that the cha: 





eyed” 





still more the discussions which preceded its 





represents a new point of departure in internat 





operation. The war has brought home to all but the mox 














opaque minds the fact that “peace is indivisible.” The 
trend of thought at Philadelphia indicated a widening 
recognition of the equally important truth that ps 
is indivisible. Again and again in the course 0! 
debate delegates stressed the interaction of natio 
economic policies. A slump in one country, | 
if it is highly industrialized, is rapidly retl 
economies of others. It follows that no one « 
hope successfully to promote full employn ¢ 
others are enforcing restrictionist measures, \\ ) 
longer claim that national economic policy 1s c 
business. It is everybody’s business, and we, turh, 
ire concerned with the budgets voted by the B 
liament or the production decrees of the Sup: SOVIG 
Planning for prosperity, therefore, must be c 
taken internationally as well as nationally if to 
find a cure for the cruel spasms of alternating © 
contraction and expansion, The ILO at Philadel! phia nas 
eds 


helped to turn men’s thoughts in this direction; 


no other justification, 
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Avery and the G.O.P. 


FWELL AVERY'S private war goes on. A substan- 


majority of employees at his Chicago establi 
} 


have reafhrmed their allegiance to the C. I. O.'s 


Order, Warehouse, and Retail Employees Union, 
this clear-cut expression of opinion has in no way 
Avery's anti-union crusade. In costly newspaper 
1 he could not renew a maintenance-of-member- 
-reement until his employees had a chance to vote. 


they have had their chance, and Avery announces 


not sign a maintenance-o!l memoersiip contract 
r any circumstances, for reasons which he has out- 
the puDlic ON Many previous Occasions. The new 
: 1 
ration 1S a preity pointed commentary on the sin- 
of Ward’s advertising campaign. 


1 ’ 
tre 


while the scene of Avery's sitdown strike 
._ The War Labor Board has certified to the White 
] aah oot ] om - 4 | 
a two-year-old conflict involving workers at th 
1 : , - C9 | - V7 . - =? 
¢ plant in Springfield, Illinois, a Ward subsidiary 
i i © 
in extensive war proguction. 
ute is entirely similar to other Ward cases: the 
2 } 7 wWnaniinm \W/T C . he 
has defied a unanimous WLB order; the 
alter an impressive display of pati nce and good 
IIe, r L- _ » Lancy am (dl > mow 
ve mnaily Struck. But the Change in ic ale iid y 
importance Che editorial writers, cohumnists, 
iom orators who have invented rationalizations 
Avery s conduct in Chicago—on the ground that no 
duction was invoiveaq—cCan no ionger use tnis 
reen. Hummer produces carburetors. propeller 
reen. Aum Mier Pil duces carburetors, propellers, 
oy } ] allied Sn 
its. The issue is reduced to unmistakable sim- 


1 


can Avery wreck our war-time labor-relations 


machinery by a successful revolt against the WLB? Even 


r Krock will find it difficult to show that the Hum- 
se is more complicated than this statement of it. 
re may be divergent views as to the wisdom of the 
nt's course in restoring the Chicago property 
ry before Judge Holley could render a decision on 
gal questions involved in the seizure. We would 
referred to see a clear judicial verdict on the 
ronment action. But the important fact is that Avery 
his associates have served notice they will not be 
| by the outcome of any NLRB election, and that 
attitude toward the WLB is in no way affected by 
extent to which one of their plants produces war 
tials. They have just begun to fight. The prospect 


imminent European invasion has not diverted them 


their major preoccupation—to drive unionism out 


ir Dusiness. 


lhe far-reaching political implications of the battle 


plain. The Chicago Tribune gaily informs us that a 


prairie fire of indignation”’ is sweeping the country over 


I 


he Chicago seizure. The photograph of Avery being 





sements, prior to the election, Avery had piously 


committee will stick to ‘legal’ 


irresponsible doubletalk unless the Administ 


For Avery is undoubtedly willing to 





transported out of the plant | be a major 
document, the same journal reports. One y ' 
Republican labor leader named John L. I 
I } 

s engared in a nation-w t \ 
test ¢ ¢ r 
{ ir ) f { { \ 
{ th eH to { f 


ing through the campaign months. The A 

as no choice except tough and res te act Li 
ae om i = , 
Wit lapors no-stri pic ‘ is ¢ 1d t I 
agaimst the no-strike agreement at the ota \ 


' ’ : , 
convention last WeeK, Quelied Only alter an e» 


— 1) lee AA sser 
appeal by rniipp Jiviurray, 
groups Of industrial Workers 


, iabor disaifectsion may assume pray 


tals, and it is entirely 
Nation 1s oft the press the Hummer plant 
government hands. 

This time we hope Administration leaders will 
more serious attempt to tell the country the | 
of Avery's war-time record. At his first press « 
after his return to the capital, President Rooseve 
plained that the press and radio had su 


essential facts of the Chicago controversy. As | 


influential organs of opinion are concerned, his c] 
seems eminently justified; certainly the climate 
torial opinion has been overwhelmingly favor 
Avery, but part of the blame for that result sr 


Washington. Neither James F. 


Byrnes nor other 


otiicials connected with the seizure intelligently utiliz 


the available means of presenting the gov 
to the public. Seemingly none of them realized the 


gree of confusion which would ensue; none of 


took the elementary step of going on the radio to expla 


to the country that the seizure of a mail-order house 


not mean the socialization of American society an 


expropriation of victory gardens. 
Not much reliance can be pl awced on the two 


eressional committees named to investigate the 


case; Senator McCarran, heading the Judiciary Commit 


! 


tee probe, has already dispelled hope that his group wt 


tell labor's side of the story and has indicated tha 


Although the House committee is headed by able 
gressive Robert Ramspeck of Georgia, the present t 
of that body is not precisely sympathetic to labor 


the Administration. So we may expect a new ra 


] Ad trots 


sets forth its case through every medium of opin 


The urgency of such action cannot be overestin 


Dace 


union elections if he can help the Republicans win t! 


big propaganda war of 1944. 


v1 


aspects of the seizure. 


Gao 
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BY I. 


Albany, May 11 
ime 


LBANY fascinates me, but I can’t say the sar 
for Dew The capital of New York would in- 


a , 
spire Dreiser and depress De Tocqueville, but 
‘ 
its Governor is a Republican Presidential candidate, very 
i 


siandard model. I've waded through a foot-high pile of 


] +4 oo » | > , . s 
Dewey messages, speeches, and statements kindly sup 
. 
} 1 1 * . - . T ‘ 
1 is attable press secretary, James C. Hagerty 
J 
I listened to the Governor address the American News- 


res 
New York and watched 


peper P s; meeting in 

him pel - ie 9 to the hop ful on the Pp form 

] 1 . ++ 
fter it was OV I've read almost everything written 
out h exc xt the | ert H § WOrK, which 
seems to e « 1 him with George Washington 

, ' oo 11. | 
ind | I » with a cherry tree. I’ve talked to 
! ] hes « +] ar id —" pl ‘ ] ) 
eople who work closely with him and to people wh 
hate him, the latter being easy to find in Albany and 

1 1 - >.29 
New Y _ e Dewey has been seen in close-up. 
And ITcanr rt is that for the first time since be- 
) i W gton correspondent and on one of the 
few occasions since I became a newspaperman, I found 

h an assignment that bored me. 
Sn es 

On 1 rnational affairs, Dewey might be Warren G. 


internationalist but—. On domestic affairs, 
no longer possible even for 
a R in. Dewey Alfred 


opposed to the New Deal, four square against its 


Hooverism 1s 


might be Landon, unal- 


reat to the American way of life, but in agreement 


th its b principles, though he thinks they are poorly 


‘tered. As a public figure, he is as familiar a type 


rovernment” reformer who is death on all 


sig and respectable ones of our 


, ¢ cept the really 
Six As a man, he is competent, courageous, hard- 


working, but extraordinary only in his drive, his single- 
ambition. I don't 


ness of purpose, the intensity of his 
i i 


wicked, sinister, dishonest, or fascist, though 
| have such epithets thrown at him when 


umpaiegn gets heated: I think he is a good Ameri- 


r removed from anti-democrati crackpots, 
I big ind Bertie McCormicks. But the man is 
» because he presents no complexities, devi- 

SN I i ° 


I can see nothing but the 
a4 


t 


mnplace in his mind. I sense no lift of idealism in 
1 spirit: his motivations scem to me wholly sel f-see k- 
ing. And the personality is completely lacking in human 
warmth 


his may sound harsh and it may 
rhyt 


1 only after much thoug 





and consideration, and it 









Ek. Dewe i 


F. STONE 


checks with the reactions of people who are his 


as well as with those of his enemies. Dewey has 


called ‘‘a boy scout,”” and he is one in the sense { 
secs the problems of our society purely in the oby 
elementary terms of personal morality; I say « 
and elementary because he would not see the pr 
immoralities in our customary ways of living 
ing business. But he is not a boy scout in the s 
he would let a naive but praiseworthy and w! 
sense of duty stand in the way of personal age: 
ment. He chose the law as a profession bh 
thought it offered the prospect of greater and 
cure financial rewards than singing; none of ¢! 
have written of him or who know him claim that 
attracted to the law as a useful way to spend o 
or because he was inspired by the example of s 
judge or advocate. There is nothing in him of | 
had or the Quixote. His sensati: 


in New York was 


nal splurge as | 
a quick stepping-stone to t 

4 < 
norship, not the beginning of a job that he felt | 
], 


mpleted in the interest of civi —- 
compieted in the nterest OF Civic auty or ciean 


ment, and the Governorship is a stepping-stor 
Presidency. He is a kind of Get-Rich-Quick Wa 
in politics, a man who plays for the quick rise 
big profit. That the profit is in personal ad: 
rather than money is a detail, not an essential 
eye has always been on the headlines, not the 
men who worked with him as D. A. will tel! 
the press was as constantly in their thoughts as t 
A certain humility makes a man lovable 

him wise. Dewey reeks of self-assurance. You 
him on the platform and think of Browning's | 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp,” but onl; 
the two spring from such different worlds. It : 
the most superficial sense that Dewey would e' 
of himself as unfit; he is said to be busy boni 
American history now in preparation for the Pr 
He would never think of himself as unworthy 
usually have a sense of fun. Roosevelt has it, ¢ 
has it, Lenin had it, so saintly a figure as Gan 
and frolics. Dewey would never dream of maki: 
at his own expense. His humor, or what passes 
is heavy-footed, as when he referred to newsboys 
publishers’ dinner in New York as ‘purveyors 
products.”’ (I was there; I heard it.) He is not 
call a regular guy. There is nothing in him of W 


rich curiosity, human interest, or careless vitality, Dewe 


is small stuff and cold fish, handsomer and phys 
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‘ 1 1] } - 
robust but really a good deal like Coolidge, fruga 
a man who does not give himself freely. 


Dewey for the first time at the publishers’ din- 


ner, a trying event for most of those present because 
’ , 1 } ) 

so many long-winded. speakers preceded him, a trying 

occasion for him because Eric Johnston of the United 


States Chamber of Commerce tried to steal the show, 


} 1 , 
Imost succeeded. Johnston’s speech was the im- 


} 
wiiG 
, '- ; 
nrovisation of a shrewd high-school boy, and I remember 
+ chiefly for its gorgeously mixed metaphors, but it went 


over big with the publishers. Dewey seemed restive un- 


til his moment came. He went forward like a singer, 


} 


t out, enormously self-possessed. He sounded like a 


man who had studied with a first-rate elocutionist in a 
a : 


smallish town. One could have written a musical score 








on of his voice 


for the speech. His gestures, the modulati 
measured emphasis and stress, were too perfect to 
See Se eee oe he a i 
isant; the manner was conceited. When he praised 
Secretary of State Hull. it was with the gracious con- 


nsion that he might have used in patting a small 





on the head. The speech was expertly prepare d and 
Johnston's seem as amateurish as it was. Dewe 
orotund solemnity to such hollow stuff as ‘““When 
ceased to wage war, we shall have to wage 
—_ the air of a man delivering an epigram. 
any I found those close to Dewey devoted to 


Four investigations are going here full blast, and 

the town is overrun with racket-busters who used to 

tk for Dewey in New York. They like him, irrespec- 

of political differences, for Dewey is competent, a 

cutive, and the young lawyer's ideal of a prose- 

The young men in his immediate entourage are 

her then brilliant, and already envisage them- 

selves as the Harry Hopkinses and Louis Howes of the 

Administration. It is a giddy thing to i on a 

tial band-wagon, and those few of them who 

New Dealish backgrounds are rapidly throwing 

leas overboard as excess baggage. Even in this 

st circle one has the a that Dewey — 

1 respect rather than affection. ‘He's very seif- 

red and never seems interested in you vaidenille:” 

said one racket-buster reflectively in answer to a question. 

But outside the circle of Deweyites, one encounters only 
e of the Governor. 

part, this dislike is to Dewey’s credit. The town is 

fortably corrupt. So is the Legislature. The Gov- 

ernor’s attack on the local O'Connell machine brought 


reprisal in the shape of an O'Connell investigation of 


the Republican Legislature. Dewey was forced to take the 
hvestigation over to protect his party, _ the man he 
se as special prosecutor, Hiram C. Todd, ts forcefu 


and independent, and there will be diffic aly 3 in Sasi 





the investigation within safe bounds. Dewey started out 





the 


} 
4 





to investigate favoritism in assessments in Albany, 





payment of current expenses out of bond issues, an 











election frauds. He hoped to duplicate in Albany the 
\ 


success he had achieved as a gang-buster in 

— =  -£ : \ 
and break the one important Democratic ma 
state. But an investigation of the Legislature. which has 
| > 1 } 
pecn Republican-contro! Ca fe rf many years, was not part 


1 


of his original p 


he fears this mvestication 


roused in his own party have served to make Republican 
legislators subservient to him, and he has ruled the ! 


lature like a little dictator. But the inquiry itself will not 
e allowed to go too far because it would hurt the Re 
publicans more than the Democrats in an election year 
and would inevitably involve big money interests with 
which Dewey is himself a 

To understand the political problems that confront 
Dewey in Albany, one must understand this old Dutch 
town at the head of navigation on the Hudson. It ex 
hibits the slatternly side of the Democratic process. For 
the first twenty vears of the century it was solidly | 
vast twenty years it has been as s 


i 


af a > 
11can., Du Nn? t] i€ 


Democratic. During both per iods it has been corrupt, 


and during both the respectable elements have share 
widely in the benefits of machine government. They re 
sent these investigations. The Democratic era began with 


an alliance between Dan O’Connell, son of a saloon 


1 1 ’ j 
Ludlum steel works. Albany's political revolutions have 


not been the res ilt of uprisit rs Dy an outrare { citizenr 
but of internal feuds in aging political machines. A legit: 
lative investigation before the last war plus some fiery 


uttacks by Teddy Roosevelt upon the Barnes political 
machine only increased the Rep tblican vote at the next 
election, and there are many people here who think local 
resentment will enable the O’Conncells to pile up a larger 
majority than ever before. Dewey's unpopularity in Al- 
cost him New York State and the Presideng 


all I can see, the O'Connell machine 1s still 


~ 
4 
my 


united and vigorous. Unless Dewey can uncarth evidence 
y ~ " ‘ b se 1:1 , } + } _ } ] 4 
of some major crime, it 1s uniikciy th he « shake its 
popular strength. But the O’Connel! mach is been 
i < 
in power so long that it has been many years since any 
- 4 
eee ; Cee aE ee a ee ee eee 
rough tactics were required to keep either its henchmen 


or the populace in line. Public standards are higher 
than they were a generation ago, and in some respects 
conditions under the O'Connell regime are tter than 

nder Barnes. The Pred Albany's old tenderloin, no 
longer flaunts its red-light section. The princi; il “crit 
Dewey has = n able to ws at the door of the O'Connell 
machine are not of a kind to bring ordinary Albany 
citizens tumt ling from their beds in alarm. ‘“‘Book- 
making” establishments operate pretty opx nly. There are 
plenty of slot machines aro nd. Saloons are open all 
night selling Hedri k beer, the O’Connell family brew. 
Election frauds seem to be common, but the O’Connells 
have so tight a grip on grand and petit jury lists that 


not much could be done about them. 











‘oO 
588 

Albany's city government seems to have been holding 
down its tax rate by paying current expenditures out of 


ipital borrowings. Assessments seem to be adjusted to 
a“ 


rid the deserving and teach the inde; 


Dan O'Connell's first political job was as tax assessor, a 


! nm tb po | } 
ost ised to good advantage in building his machine 
Th are dishonest practices no one could wish to cot 

1 ] 
) x the i Operty Ow! 5 and ia $ vno 
l ’ 1 
it DY tw l and 1cir ix ifies are many Wwe 
Americans are tor clean government in theory and po 
4 i 
: n T} a ee 
favors in practice. This makes the Dewey type popu- 
As ahaa ca - ee ee eee ey | 
ir if a distance. One of De wey $ advisers in Aipany 


is a fice young 


2) 


Republican lawyer who represents large 
i 

; ‘ } . } re | r lax . } Ine 

property interests through his father-in-law’'s estate, nelps 


al 


run a leading real-estate firm, and does a substant 

volume of business representing the Republican minorit 

which has to take its assessment appeals to the courts 
instead of to the district leader. Dewey assigned him t 

investigate assessments, and the investigation will make : 

easier for a time to be a Republican in Albany, but ar 
assessments scandal will neither break the O'Connell! 
machine nor make dramatic headlines elsewhere. 

In part Albany’s dislike for Dewey is a result of his 
shortcomings as a:person. Other Governors were gracious 
and became part of the life of the town. Mrs. Rooseve! 
and Mrs. Lehman lived, shopped, and entertained in 

lbany, Both were a familiar sight downtown. ‘Alba 
nians,’’ as they call themselves, have the civic patriotism 
of a Greek city-state. “We never see Mrs. Dewey,” the 
complain. Albany feels that Dewey is only a man on the 
make, hurrying through on his way somewhere else. It 
is contented in its corruption, thinks its civic misdeeds 
no worse than those of most cities, believes it is being 
smeared and sacrificed to provide a Dewey triumph, re- 
sents a certain ruthlessness and self-righteousness in the 
Governor's attitude toward it. 

There are many complaints that Dewey is rude and 
standoffish in dealing with the townspeople. Lehman 
was chairman of Russian War Relief in Albany; as a 
matter of courtesy Dewey was invited to succeed him. 
The invitation went unanswered. The Inter-Racial Coun- 
cil runs a Booker T. Washington Center here. It held a 
musicale to raise funds. Tickets were sent the Governor. 
The 4-H clubs 


held their annual meeting here. It is customary for Gov- 


They were returned unacknowledged. 


ernors to address the meeting. Dewey refused because 
the Mayor of Albany had also been invited. He agreed 
to speak only when the Mayor withdrew. ‘He can't put 


his political ax aside for a moment,” said one Albany 


newspaperman, Albany would agree with the irate Re- 


nce said, “You have to know Dewey 


ty y 
[In a later issue Mr. Stone will continue his discussion 
of Governor Dewey, wrth particular veference to his 
‘ i 
’ 


ideas on national and foreign sss 
sus 66 ¢ 44s é ah ] is SiMe j 





The NATION May - 





25 Years Agoin“The Nation” 


ITH CHARACTERISTIC SECRECY, the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was ma 


1 1 1 : 
lic only on the morning that it was laid before the d 


Lit 


Even those who have opposed the present Le 
P] 





inadequate and misleading ought to give it the ben Hil 
doubt, and to hope that out of this beginning the ha 
develop a League worthy of the name.—May 3, 1: gle 
BOTH OFFICIAL AND PUBLIC OPINION in ! a 
ure beginning to take Lenine seriously. However ha > 
much of his performance may still be regarded, it is « xcs 5 
to be recognized that a man of intellectual force, of 1 Until | 
personality, and of iron will has let loose a new idea men bul 
world.— May 3, 1919. power, a 
THE DEEDS THAT MANNERHEIM did in Fin! ” ' 
leader of the White Guard were not reported in the 1 IVA 
papers. It was not recorded how the White Terror in Fi: power, a 
systematically executed 60,000 officials of labor unions, } meal, Be! 
of cooperative enterprises, and Socialist leaders of dif cepleted « 


grades of radicalism. .. . It is the government of this : 
tionary general, this imperialistic murderer, that Ameri 


May 17, 1919. 





now recognized in Finland. 


IT WAS NOT TO BE HOPED that there would be 


erous peace. The wickednesses of the German armies wé 


obvious, the bad faith of the German imperial gover: 1 comy 
had been too clearly demonstrated, to admit of any Authority 
ment which did not impose heavy penalties. Fo t dams 
rigorous peace, in short, the world was already some ric power. 
prepared. But it was not prepared for a peace of undispuised . farmers 
vengeance, for a peace which openly flouts some of | re: it fur 
plainest dictates of reason and humanity, repudiates ev Pas 
generous word that Mr. Wilson has ever uttered regard q sili 
Germany, flies in the face of accepted principles of lav “it 
economics, and makes the very name of democracy ; 
proach. In the whole history of diplomacy there is no trea From th 


more properly to be regarded as an international 
—May 17, 1919. 


“TWELVE MEN,” by Theodore Dreiser... . A fr 
attack upon Mr. Dreiser's substance can be made only | 
invalidating his facts. But this no one has sought to 

His powers of observation and of vicarious experience at 
of the first order. By virtue of them he ranks among t 
major novelists. . In the narrower sense, however, ! 
cannot write. No man of equal power has ever writtet 
poorly. . . . So that one finally gains a vision of him as of 
giant in chains. In chains, indeed, but a giant none 1! 
—May 24, 1919. 


THE LATEST NEWS FROM PARIS is that the Counci! 0 | he 
Four has decided to recognize conditionally the Ko ae 








j one ys, ha 
and Denikine governments. . . . Diligent search by 7) : 
‘ ar i manufa 

Nation among the Russians of all shades of opinion in N 
r S : : 2 var Thi y in le 
York has thus far failed to disclose one willing over hu the 
the And t 





. . ° . i4 
own name to write an article favoring this old friend of 
Czarist regime.—May 31, 1919, 
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BY GEORGE W. NORRIS 
HE TVA idea has gone round the world. Its fame covered witn fertrle fields and forests. Its fertility was 
has spread to every place where men have strug- destroyed by man’s failure to conserve its natural re 
* gled with the pri blems of nature, for it is a blue- sources. After Palestine was set aside as a Jewish home- 
print turned into a reality, Actually, it is a very simple land, it became a great experiment in reclamation. The 
jdea, based upon the principle of preserving the natural Jews built cities and formed agricultural colonies and 
I s of the country. brought the soil back to abundant production. But the 
Until the advent of the Tennessee Valley Authority urea of their efforts was necessarily limited, and vast 
i t dams upon streams almost solely to develop Stretches outside “the fertile crescent’’ lay untouched 
rower, and the location of one dam had no relation to “It is practically impossible,” says Dr. Lowdermilk, “to 
t of any « r on the same river system. The estimate what the final absorptive capacity of Greater 
IVA idered a whole river system as a source of Palestine could be if all its unoccupied and under opu- 
j fr and prepared to develop it as a whole, not piece- lated areas were rejuvenated by the same vigor and un- 
I Before the TVA our fertile valleys were being derstanding love of the land as ha racterized Jewish 
cepleted of their soil and their natural fruits. Annual etforts on a tiny fraction of the land, and if such an al 
foods swept through them at terrible cost to life and inclusive reclamation program as that of the WV A were 
property Erosion was unchecked upon the hillsides, and put into effect.” 
t rivers carried thousands of tons of top soil Dr. Lowdermilk advocates a system of dams on the 
cown to the sea. The dams built w the TVA prevented Jordan River and its tributaries to irrigate the arid lands 
food damage, and also kept open navigable channe of the Jordan Valley. He points out, too, that in the 
Lc mparatively small additional sum enabled the rush of the river down to the Dead Sea, more than a 
A ty to utilize the waters impounded behind the thousand feet below sea level, there are wonderful! pos- 
great dams for the generation of huge amounts of elec- sibilities for the generation of hydroelectric power. 
I: wer. This power has been carried into the homes Enough electricity, he says, can be developed upon the 
( ners and provided amenities they never knew be- Jordan River and its tributaries to supply the entire 
| t furnishes cheap electricity to city dwellers; and country with an abundance of electric power for all 
in factories and industrial plants throughout the South purposes. But power and irrigation are only part of Dr. 
j tributing mightily to the war effort and bringing Lowdermilk’s project. Like the TVA, the JVA would 
; rity to the people. include water conservation and flood control among its 
. activities. Supplementing the work of the Jewish Agen- 
the very beginning, as soon as the TVA re- cy and the government, it would reforest lands unsuit- 
the tremendous scope of its plans, the project able for farming or prazing and would undertake to 
the curiosity and admiration of engineers and extract important minerals from the Dead Sea on a far 
s the world over. Dr. Walter Clay Lowderrailk, greater scale than is now being done. 
t soil conservationist, scholar, and world traveler, This work would be extended into the Negch, the 
vho expressed his deep interest, and in 1938 the south country, which has an area almost equal to that 
; States Department of Agriculture sent him t of the rest of Palestine, and into Trans-Jordania, trans- 
irvey of the use of land in the Near East, in the forming these regions from desolate wastes into t if 
of Jand conservation in the United States. Dr. agricultural and industrial communities. The Jews, says 
ulk returned with a project for the reclamation Dr. Lowdermilk, who has become a convert to the idea 
tine which he recently presented in book form that Palestine can be developed by the Jews tional 
title “Palestine, Land Promise.” He cal! homeland, would be made the “custodians” of t work 
t, which is modeled after the TVA, the Jordan and directors of the Jordan Valley Author rt 
Authority. “The Tennessee Valley Authorit United Nations. “If the forces of reclamation and prog- 
: 1as set the pattern whereby agriculture, power ress that Jewish settlers have introduced,” he says, “are 
N manufacturing can be developed in a coordinated permitted to continue, Palestine may well be the leaven 
— in the highest interests of the people of a given that will transform « othe: lands of t Jear East. Once 
of the And this pattern can be applied to Palestine.” the great undeveloped resources of the countries are 





uries ago 


Palestine was 2 prosperous countr 





4 





Pp! PCI C oO1tcda, twenty ft thirt milion pcopie may 





lecent and prosperous lives where a few million 

for ur istence. Palestine can serve as 

the example, the demonstration, the lever, that will lift 

the entire Near East from its present desolate condition 
tO a dig hed p e in a free world 

Other 1 mation projects patterned after the TVA 

been pro} |, though none have been so carefully 

vO 1 out as Dr. Lowdermilk’s. Some time ago the 

resident of the National Association of Manufacturers 

leclared that were not fighting this war to supply 


s with milk or to build a TVA on the 
Oke derisively, implying contempt for 


TVA on the 


thoughtful progressives 


Danube. He spok 
the idea of the TVA, 
Danube” took hold, 


whether the idea was not a good one. 


€ 


but the expression 
and many 
began to wonder 
If the TVA could be developed here without regard to 
state lines, why could not Europe, the Near East, or any 
other region develop a TVA without regard to national 
boundaries? 
[he economic backwardness of the eight countries 
which form the Danube basin—Poland, Czechoslovakia, 


Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 





Greece—does not derive from a lack of natur 
sources. The region has always had a great 
potential and rich mineral deposits, and in the D 
River it has a tremendous source of hydroelect: 
Its economic backwardness stems from a sur; 
population, causing overcrowding and a hunger f 
from neglect of scientific farming methods and 
working capital, and from the resulting low 
yield. A program of industrialization such as 
on the Danube would make possible would 
workers no longer needed on the farms and 
agricultural production. The political-economi 

of all these countries is based on the peasant: 
the peasants granted the benefits which would fi 

a great scientific project patterned after the TVA 
knows what the effect would be on the futur: 
the world? 


While the TVA idea reaches out to the Near East 
Central Europe, opposition to it, strange as this 
seem, is displayed in the land of its birth. This op 
tion comes primarily from the private power i: 
properly known as the power trust, and is aro 
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Drawing by Stig Hook in the Swedish Goteborgs Handela och Sjofarta 1 ining 


“It's 


mly the clock—five minutes to twelve.” 
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nr R ORLEMANSKI is no longer a little- 
7 leader of the Polish American opposition to 
oe Polish government in exile. His interviews with 
: lifted him from obscurity into the limelight 
d him to with authority of the Soviet 

nt’s intentions toward Poland. If the message 

on the strength of two private conversations 
ilin—that the Kremlin desires an independent 

I ind looks with friendliness on the Catholic 
ittains any considerable degree of acceptance 
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imerican roles, the congress Ol Polish American 


} 


M4 ary 


P : - " os 
ns to be held in Dufalo over the Micmorial 
id will be troubled with grave doubts about 


i. 
ference purports to be a meeting of American 
; Of Polish origin to discuss American foreign 
5 it affects Poland. But it will be used to bring 
re on Washington to support the Polish govern- 


n exile and oppose the Soviets in the Polish-Russian 
iry dispute. No organizations or individuals who 
t support the Polish government in exile have been 
d to attend. 


i¢ anti-Soviet feeling among Polish Americans which 


be expressed by the congress has been fomented 


cars by certain Polish leaders in this country. Chicf 
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be avoided. However, by the time S ski ar 


Matuszewski’s counter-movement had definitely s 
ane | ’ - ’ 1 , 

end Sikorski found himself on the defensive respe 
. ee . = 

Russia. Opposition had aiso de ve 


anti-Russian campaigns were being carried on by Tad 


Biclecki, an extreme rightist, in the monthly Mys? Pol 


and by Stanislaw Mackewicz, formerly an editor ii 


who also contributed to the New 


York Nou y 


oped in London, wh 





N 


ba. 


Vilna, 
¢ 47 
oWwidl. 





The death of Sikorski enabled . ra-nationalists to 
1 dominance in the Polish government in exile; ex- 
t for a few Socialists in the Cabinet, notably the Min- 


ister of Labor, Dr. Stanczyk, there was no one to raise an 
effective voice for a rapprochement with the Russians. 
Matuszewski, thereupon, ceased his attacks on the gov- 
f Soviet 


L;! ’ } ] ‘ ~ 
ernment, while continuing his denunciations oO 


Russia. But Jong before this his fascist predilections had 
been apparent. I have in my possession photostatic copies 
hal 


of documents concerning him written in longhand by 


the Polish ambassador to the United States, Jan Ciecha- 


nowski, and his press attaché, Wladislaw Besterman, 
approximately two years ago, when General Sikorski was 
still alive. These documents declare that after Poland's 
defeat in September, 1939, Matuszewski ‘‘hoped to be- 
come a minister in the new Polish government but was 
so involved with the former regime and had been so 


close to fascist ideas that he could not be fitted into a 


r 


eovernment of national unity representative of all demo- 


‘ ne 
cratic parties His rabid opposition to General Sikorski 


and his government then began.” 


Matuszewski and his group, according to Besterman, 


“definitely interfered in American affairs and disrupted 


American unity,”” tended to destroy Polish unity and to 
injure United Nations solidarity, showed “‘distinct fascist 


t 1garian anti-Czech 


] we ed na wr otrhlichin 
ideology,’ and “by publishin 


= 
— 


J 


, aa aa 
newspapers worked for the disruption of Polish-Czech 


relations at a time when Poland and Czechoslovakia, 


Cl ynfeder l- 


re 


after years of unpleasantness, had declared for 


tion.”’ According to the Polish ambassador, Matuszewskt 
“financed between 1937 and 1939 the only openly fascist 


newspaper in Poland, the Jetro Polska.” 
For the last two years Matuszewski has been carrying 
an unrelenting campaign not only against the Soviet 
government's course with respect to Poland but against 
all Russian culture. In direct opposition to official 
rts by the United States to consolidate relations with 
the Soviets, the Polish press, for which he pr vides intel- 
lectual leadership, has proclaimed that collaboration 1s 


impossible, that the Russians are not Slavs but Mongols, 


I 
, ) 


and that Stalin intends to become the Red Czar of 
Europe. Matuszewski even went so far as to say in the 
pages Of Nowy Swiat that, as a result of the alliance 
between Poland and Great Britain, in legal right a state 
f war now exists between Great Britain and Russia. 
Recently Matuszewski addressed seven articles to 
] { r th 4 sly title “Your Sweat.” 
Pegged on lend-lease, the argument ran thus: Four per 


nt of lend-lease to Russia is the work of American 


Russia is set to destroy Poland; t 


4 


ierefore Amcri- 


Poles on the production lines work and sweat only 
» enslave their relatives and destroy their homeland. 
Making use of Under Secretary of State Stettinius’s book, 
Lend-Lease—Weapon for*Victory,”"” Matuszewski asks 


mn Vale _ > now eroing @ “weannn f 
in Poles if they are not forging @ weapon [or 





defeat.’’ He also asserts that President Roosevelt, 
ing priority to the defeat of Germany and in n 


initial lend-lease shipments to Russia, “subordinated 


nceds of the country to the needs of a foreign natio: 

Nor does. he stop with Russia. He inveig! 
against the British and of course against the Cze 
Benes. At the same time he enlists American Ukra 
and Lithuanians in the so-called common cau 

hrows out negative suggestions that the Gern 
comparison with the Russians, may not be so bad a! 

Matuszewski and M. F. Wegrznek, who is the 
lisher of Nowy Swiat and owner of Ameri 
Nepszaram, a pro-Horthy Hungarian daily p 
in New York, founded the National Commi 
Americans of Polish Descent (KNAPP) prim 
an instrument to embarrass the Sikorski regime 
Sikorski’s death KNAPP succeeded in enlisting the 
port of many conservative and liberal elements 
Polish American community. Perhaps the most 
rent was K. Rozmarek, who as president of the P 
National Alliance had originally supported Sikors! 
KNAPP was the chief group behind the call 
Buffalo congress. 

A Chicago meeting which planned the congr 
clared that its object was to support the war ag 
enemies of democracy opposed to the Atlantic Ci 
and the Four Freedoms, to work for the achieve 
a just peace, and to help Poland, as represented ! 
legitimate government in London, safeguard t! 
ticrs which are threatened today. It has been ann 
that the congress is to result in the creation of a 
Organization representing all American Poles 
ently American Poles not supporting the Poli 
ment in exile will lose their status as Ameri 

The purpose of the congress was further « 
by Mr. Rozmarek in a speech quoted by the / 
Zwiazkowy of March 9. All American Poles, 
are unanimous in defense of Poland's claims, 
congress is to express that unanimity. In doing 
try to bolster the claim of the London goverr 
be the true representative of, and indeed the on! 
man for, the Poles now under German 
Critics of the government in exile assert th 
10 substantial evidence that the Poles belea 
their homeland look to London for their lea 

Since the congress is timed to coincide with ¢! 
penetration of Russian forces into Poland and 
sible opening of a second front, and will short! 
the Democratic and Republican national cons 
is clear that the main purpose of its sponsors 1s | 
a demonstration in support of the Polish go 
a moment when that government may be « 
with a severe crisis. The planned appeal to A 
of non-Polish descent indicates that the cone 


try to mobilize all public opinion in this co 


nner 
bili 
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yack Y 


Soviet Russia. It will directly propagandize other foreig 
elements dissatished with our present foreign policy— 


1 ’ . ‘ 
Hungarians, Slovak separatists, Croatian separatists, 
Cerbian royalists, Finns, and Lithuanian, Latvian, and 


Fetonian nationalists. 


The political intent of this propa- 
is seen in a statement by 
t rer of KNAPP and sublisher of the 


[he votes of 


Frank Januszewsk1, 


D ENN: b 


} ae . . ] ware * ‘ ; 1 ocrainct the 
and Finns, ne said, Will De directed @ nst (he 
' stration which sold these European countries to 
as > ve 
\ t KuSsSta. 
f on L-; ry rrr L- — Taquesc3 an th . 1, 
M ISZEWSKI, Ave Cperzick, and januSszewski, togemetr 
ir allies in London, were specifically mentionec 
Russians as principal agents in building up the 


ration which finally Ied the Soviet government to 


rs 1 n . } } palect > ’ mer ¢ 
off relations with the Polish government on 
5, 1943. For a long time their inflammatory and 
) 
t ¢ . a ' ; } Por ey 
campaign aroused Mn eq C rotest trom 
I i | 

A on war r 1 - : + 
imern S ofr from Ou iS V lO KRLICW Ol j 
VSKI lIOWEVE was ODI 1 to fe ster \ 1 

’ + . » ad - ‘? 
ment oF jt ce as a foreign agent.) I LLY, 


rican Polish Labor Council: the Kos ko 

| by Father Orlemanski: Professor Oscar I e 
Versil of ¢ h ig20, a well nN nN Po sh Ay ¢ 

t; Dean Frank X. Swictlik of Mz rquette 

and a few otl g lf liv | ils re ] red t t 

f t be done. They knew that some three 

Poles were concentrated 1 y war Cl - 

. Buffalo, New York d wor! yr in essential 

istries. They knew that the Polish workers 


iderable influence with oth 
stitute, it has been estimated, 50 per cent of tl 
employed in heavy industry. They saw that Matus- 
Struck at the 


" -2;:0T semincte . » ; 
s campaign against Soviet Russia 
f America at war and must be offset; according 
e American Polish Labor 


. } ] hie 
1ated Clothing 
Q 


or has been marked: 


. ap - yp 
Leo Krzycki, president of th 


il and vice-president of the Amalgan 
- 1 7" . Pp 1 
ts, the effect upon Polish Jal 


I 
tent and unrest have led to serious slowdowns. 
Lhe most important action taken so far to counteract 


totalitarian tactics of the machine working for 
Polish government in exile has been the much- 
ay 


cized trip to Moscow of Father Orlemanski and 
r Lange. The KNAPP has tried to convince 
that both men are anti-Christians, Communists, 
yges of the Kremlin, but there is evidence that the 
ind file of American Polish workers, practically all 


te } 


m are trade unionists, do not accept the Matus- 


. or) r ; } ° ) 
line. The Kosciusko League desires an independ- 

4 A 
Poland, respecting the legitimate claims of Ukrainians 


White Russians, and does not regard the 1939 
emai 


Russian boundary as inviolable. The number of 


rs who have recently 


4 


joined the league certainly 


tradicts the claims of the congress to represent all 


ri 


ins of Polish descent. 
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In the Wind 


OUTHERN POLICE DEPARTMENTS, unlike the B 
ton department, do not take upon thes es the respon- 
ities of literary criticism. Lillian Smith's | 
is having good sales all « r the Sou | f $ in 
: rt 1 ¢ h e oec 1 Os pie 


BY the Children’s Bureau of the 


Department of Labor show that high-school ¢ t has 
cropped 14 per cent since the war beg 


— 


ROM A COLUMN OF BOATING 
Boat: ‘““Leathem D. Smith, boat and shipbuilder of Sturgeon 
i Wis., has tossed his bor 


from 


net into the ring with a bid for 


Senatorial nomination his state 


ec _ } ¢ 
d to Mr. Smith nor 


t! a 
vatter What other mat 


One is that 


ters can be brought to bear for, or against him 


he is opposing the present Administration, and the second 
is that he ts a practical boating man 


kven if we 


that he beat his aged mother and kicked puppy dogs we 
11 ; f } . , ‘ > rena f 4 Lee 

would stuil ‘De for him on the SMrength of tie O wo 

points. The grammar is Mosor Boas's, not The Nation's. 


YON AIR-RAID WARDEN, surveying a recent 


A LONI a 

night’s bomb damage, was surprised to hear « 

Hande! J if f 1 th smok - % Ss « a o 
church. He entered the build cautiously and 1 the 
organist playing in a cloud of dust, with water pouring down 
on him from above. The organist looked around and ex 
plained that this was the only way he could get the water 


out of the pipes He was playing Handel's Water Music 


BRITISH THEATRICAL PRODUCERS are having a hard 


time these days finding young girls for their choruses 


Before the war most chorus girls were from eightcen to 


twenty-four years old; 


now they are twenty-four and up. 
rs are doing war work. 
INCENDIARIES NOW 


American 


AVERAGE 60 per cent 


\ ' } 
i omb loads. 


FESTI NG EUROPA Tl e & -{ of the war be lis 
erned in the chat r Nazi propaganda slo é , 


Norway: 1940, “We have won!” 1941, “We shall win!” 


194? We must win 1943, "We will never canit late!" 
1944, “Toward | hter times!” Viennese wits are cr 


nition of high treason: “To remember 


a speech of the Fihrer for more than three months.” , 


From a recent broadcast by General Kurt Dittmar, radio voice 


of the German arm; If one speaks of Festung Eure pa, it 


1s Only in a figurative sense.” 


{We invite our readers to suomit material for In the Wind 


with source and date or stories that can 


—either clit pings 
will be awarded each 


lanel a sort L Sorat } 44 { ge 
be clearly authe Micated. AA prize of ¢ 
J f J 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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BY J. ALVAREZ DEL Vayo 

















OTH the French Committee of National! Liberation 

and the Consultative Assembly in Algiers are study- 

ing the problems of economic reconstruction that 
will face the government of liberated France. Eventually 
the entire economy of the country, as indeed of all 
Europe, must be rebuilt, but the two most pressing needs 
will be to resettle the millions who have been driven 
from their homes or deported and to provide food for 
the starving people. 

The population of metropolitan France before the war 
was about 40,000,000, Of this number one in seven has 
been uprooted; one in ten has been deported to Germany. 
According to reliable statistics, 850,000 Frenchmen are 


As 


still held as prisoners of war—four years after the capitu- 
lation at Bordeaux, which was supposed to assure their 
Idiers have 


speedy repatriation. Another 350,000 ex-sold 


pressed into the service of the enemy as laborers, 


r 
co 

on 

~4 


and 900,000 French workers have been deported to Ger- 
many as ‘volunteers’ or under the man-power levy, 
Some 60,000 more men and women, classified as Jews or 
resistants, have been removed from the country to an 
unknown fate. Men of Alsace and Lorraine to the num- 
ber of 180,000 have been drafted into the German army 
1s German subjects and sent to the eastern front. Finally, 
many thousands of patriots have fled to Africa or Eng- 

ind, either to escape persecution or to serve with the 
lighting French forces. In all, therefore, nearly 3,500,000 
Frenchmen must be repatriated. 

But even this figure does not tell the whole story. More 
than 1,500,000 people have had to leave their homes in 
the border regions and go to central and southern France. 
At least 50,000 were evacuated from the frontier zone 
by the French government in 1939, 180,000 refugees 
from the battle areas joined them, and 80,000 residents 
of Alsace and Lorraine were transferred to the interior 
by the Germans, Another million were recently ordered 
out of the coastal region by the German High Command, 


ind the number grows daily. Some 100,000 men have 


been forcibly enrolled in the so-called Todt organization 

{ sent to work on fortification nd at least another 
100,000 young Frenchmen have tal 1 to the maaquis. 
In one way or another, then, more than 5,000,000 people 


have been uprooted in France alone. 
These millions must be returned to their homes, and 
at the same time almost a million foreigners now living 


in Fran > must be sent bac k where th +4 me from. At 


least 500,000 Germans have ‘“‘colonized” the frontier 





The Lasks Ahead in France 


BY JULES MOCH 


———— 









departments, to escape the bombings at home and to “jus. 
tify” the annexations proclaimed by Hitler; others ar 
scattered through the rest of the country. Also, bets 
1940 and 1943 some 150,000 Italians settled in 
and the other provinces claimed by Mussolini. 

Similar mass deportations and migrations 
curred in Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, and Yugoslavia 
add the slave laborers brought to Germany from the 
satellites and the prisoners taken in Russia, we get 
of probably 30,000,000 people who must be n 
east, west, north, south—across Europe. 

How is this to be done; how organize the t f- 
tation of these millions of men, whose only d 
be to flee headlong from the hell in which th 
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1, 





AT 















been living? None will want to wait, not for a day. | 





all the camps and factories of Germany long 





haggard men will start toward the frontiers 





homelands. How will they live on their weary 






The first punishment of Hitler's Germany wi 





] 
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c 1 ] _ > c e > _ er 
from the columns of deportees turned conqu 
| 





At the frontiers or in occupied territory cl 





‘ 


frontiers it will be necessary to establish temp 






habilitation centers for feeding, clothing, and s 
nedical care to the returning men. Barracks w 





quired to shelter them. Bureaus will have to | 





to help them find their families; for the famili 





selves in many cases will have been evacuated fro: 
old homes. The returning men will! not tolerate : 
and delay. But the Algiers government has not e\ 
complete record of the German camps and f 
where Frenchmen are held and therefore cannot 
what points along the frontier the columns will con\ 







+ 





In order to be prepared to cope with the whole : 
ation problem the French Committee of National I 
tion has set up a special ministry to study it—t! 
missariat for Prisoners and Deportees—and has ! 
M. Fresnay, leader of one of the strongest r 
groups in France, as its head. 
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The other most urgent task before us—providi 
for the French people—presents equally staggering 
culties. The returning French will find a country str'p| 
bare of food. Stockpiles have long since disap} 
There will be no wheat unless the liberating forces © 


ate) 






the productive regions at or before harvest time; 






unless the landing is made in the south. Most u 
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Down with Badoglio! 


| TL wnti-Fas sch vilttapere ‘ha Ay 
i L be Anil-LasScist Mbiitlanis WAO Sills 


| mosphere of battie in northern Italy cannot forget 
| ; } . l 2 > | 4 9 lel - P 
| that Badoglio was the general of the Eth. in 
' , ’ > ’ . 

umpaien, the attack on France, and the ruinous 


, . 
rniescence 1n {he German occupation in Se pte Nh- 
d 


’ _— 7 , , , eo. 
per, 1 143. Although today {he Allie consider orm 





| ah . & ecostahl lah tay , tha ti-Fascist 
he miosi HUaAvi@ COlid /FALO ANA [He ANLT-L ASC 
} ’ ’ 
| harties, who cannot estrange themseives trom what 
| >¢ ; It +] s0¥ve0 tr eb wth bin prristtane 
| €S on 1m Lidly, avreé lO WOrR Wii 19, miiilans 
” i 


, r + a , ’ 
ty twr a >) + es , , fing ~ / v - 99? 
atriots who offer tretr tives for thetr couniry can- 


not forget his misdeeds—From a Milan dispatch 


q 


in the Swiss paper Libera Stam pa. 
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the livestock has already been seized by the enemy. 





[here will be no fats, oil, or soap. Transportation will 


— on sad 
nopveiessiy aisorranized, 


’ 
} f rs ‘ 1] + 
percentage or the population Wilt lave » de 
I ; 
! » a \ A 1 of} : tae 
it in from abroad. What will this mean? Suppose 
' 7 7 } } 
» sent + ) + 4 f ; 1 + 
the moment that rood [fr 1 outside W » needed for 


a million tons a month, the cargo of a hundred Lib- 
ships. Powerful Allied organizations will help, to be 
The U. N. R. R. A. has been set up for the purpose. 
Allies are building up stockpiles of food. A French 
or M. Monnet, has been assigned to work in 
United States with American officials. But ; 
N. R. R. A. will not establish itself in any area until 
Allied army holds the upper hand there. And if the 


tans put up a desperate resistance on our soli of at 
4 Ps 

frontier. ships needed hring in civilian eunpliee 

frontier, ships needed to Dring in Civilian suppiies 

j — on tr demana Alliad whe — 

be diverted to military demands. Allied trucks mov- 


, +] > ? ~+ + a r 7 x P. | a ") n° + 
rom the ports to the interior will carry ammunition, 
A 4 


erefore, wishes to have its 


ywvn stockpiles and shipping with which to supply the 


ii a_» 
rench nanan! + ++ erm ct Loesl a » on ~@ . 
encn peopie. It wants to form SCOCK PLCS as near as Ppos- 


' le to France—in Corsica 


Algeria, England—and to 
juire ships, however small their tonnage, 

; | } - + — + 
able to make frequent trips along the French coast 


1g, and medical supplies. Efforts in 


Libera trying food, clothing 
direction have thus far had little success. The com- 
ittee has been able to build up some reserves of fats 


Senegal, of olive oil in Tunisia, of sugar in Réunion. 


1 


But it has no ships. For those which slipped out of 
German-held France or were seized by the Allies in 
ied ports or North Africa have been placed in an 
r-Allied pool and are carrying munitions to Italy or 
Even the little wheat reserve 


ops to Great Britain, 


it up by the French in Algeria for aid to France was 





nt to Italy to feed the starving « 





The French people inside France who consider the 


heir rey ror + roy + ¢ lootle 


Ala; . . 
4.ipiers government their governme CASALL Ab ) LVOA 
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ig e ~ 
* 4 n + 
s lf so tile aN i ( ) m ¢ is { 
merchant mari tae C stock, 
r ] r , > > ; T 
to mulitary needs in the mmon interest of the | 
T > ¢ = r ’ . . } ‘ . ; 4 
Nations. France will 1 1 much help from > A 
ae - : , 
but what it receives will have been partially 1 


advance by the diversion of the Fr 1 fleet 


‘rench colonial pr ts 
‘ 

Aid to France should not be administered for 
long period by the A { armies or the 1 ROR. A 
The French merchant marine should be assigned the task 
of transporting foodstuffs; the colonies and « 

F ] , } 4 

france snot. id g Ww \ ot be fra i ¢ \ 
lied aid must be liate, but it need be « 
rary 

{In asecond article M. Moch will discnu f 
of employment and industrial reconstruct f 
Frenc/ ern? ne i [] , ? 


oland’s Frontier Clainis 


BY TERZY NEYMAN 
INCE th te about the future P 
frontier 1s st i y 5, IN 3} read n 
interested in some r t docu itary f rial t 


) ; t. o * ) . 

qu 1 here 1s tr tne 1959 edition of the } f 

It shows the sixteen administrative districts, or 1 

hit in agrhich Daland l eract a. * foernie 

ships, into which Poland was divided. The { sont 
I 

map give the percentage of the por tion of ¢« 

: ; : ; 
trict whose mother tongue was Polish as d red { 
general census of 1931. Published by a Polish g 

. oe } f | f » © ] 
ment agency before the war, these figures n hard 


ation in the in- 
terest of 


eign power. 





They may be 


presumed rathet 5 fam (A adil i 


to exaggerate P Uw - ck oi | 
he number of KY, ns t : 

P { ° Sf a 2 ‘ 
Poles in the { tastigd Yo \ coe 4 > 


eastern and wn ”’ 
southern dis ( 
tricts, since the \ 
non-Polish pop 

ulation there was notoriously subject to per tion and 


int ‘ : ther tons vas not I 


the admiss! 


required a certain ai 
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that in the three districts in the southeastern corner 


of Poland the percentage of people speaking Polish at 


I 
home is less than 50 per cent. In two others on the east- 
ern border the percentages are o 16.6 and 14.5. 
Ont otner the « cr lhoining Germany, 
including the “corridor,’”’ the density of Polish-speaking 
people is very high. The percentages are the more fe- 
markablk use t pro-German policy of the govern- 
n C at [ tf tin rc ved the German 1 ibitants of any 


, 

Cuit i f t $ al irequent mentioned in the 
] e 4 ¢ . , ] } lias } he 
dispute over the eastern provinces, and I belreve that the 
cuitur unity or lack of unity of Dorder provinces Is a 


valid argument for territorial adjtustments between 


neighboring countries. No cultural ties exist between the 
Poles 1 the inhal ; t eastern border region 
of pt r Poland. M ver, no serious efforts were 
ever ma by the government to develop such ties. On 
the contrary, the eastern provinces were treated large ly 
a e few and unsatisfactory, and no 
i ! ‘ i CO ions W C ted. This 
1 f racy al y the popu- 
lation, in pe ty and filth in the villages, revolts and 
a { in ft r 

( t Polish claims in the west are 
better just i than ¢ cast 


Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 


LL newspapers in the Kénigsberg district carried 


on April 20 the following announcement by the 

head of the criminal police ( Kriminal pc lrzerlertstelle): 
I e% ne ed of late that ople who 
Ww t o ) i ( ly of definitely find 
as | fe s 1 thus evade police cor 
trol. Tenants of private apartments who furnish lodg 
i to stra immediately registering them 
with the p. 1 by the Reich Registration Act 
incur the risk of severe punishment, since persons who 
do not 1 to be re ered are often criminals wanted 
i nd ulty Of an oifense against 
the abo act \ more tr be subj ed to permanent 





This column has ft tly spoken of the growing 
nui r of Germans who “disappear” and afterward li 
{ oft lly non-« tent and h e without official 

or rat rds. The warning by the Kénigsberg 
! is one n { ta flourishes also in 
( 

To a greater or less degree all countries at war are 

acquainted with the phenomenon of black markets for 


certain commodit Germany even has a black market 





now in services. This has arisen as a result of the att 
of the Nazi authorities to ration the work of the 
artisans who are left. Direct contracting between art 
and the public is being forbidden in one city after 
other. People who want any kind of repairs made n 
apply to an official agency, which will investigate t 
necessity and then give out the job. In consequ 
mechanics are taking black-market work in their { 
time—especially after air raids. It is reported that | 
do not charge more money for this forbidden and 
work but ask instead to be paid in goods. The custon 
rates for certain jobs are given in the Stockholm A 
taren for April 15. For repairing a roof, for exam 
the charge is a dozen eggs or a pound of butter; 
putting new glass in a window, two pounds of meat 


twenty cigarettes; for repairing a slightly damaged 


one medium-sized sausage. 


Private housekeeping is dying out in German 
lea” 


° 7 
is being replaced by 


communal meals. A dispatch 
Berlin published in the Swedish 4 
Laens Tidning of April 28 Says that at le ist 2 


x, 


people eat their principal meal or all th 


25,000 communal dining-halls, camp kitchens, f 
canteens, and the like. They have to give ration 
for these meals, but they are spared the imm 
culties and Joss of time connected with marketing 
Yet the public kitchens themselves do not 
Pant » 


function smoothly. The failure of the potato « 


particular, was a calamity for them as for private h 
keepers. In the late summer of 1943 these kitchens, 
every family in the country, were asked to lay in a 


of potatoes which, reckoned very exactly, so many 
person, would last until April 30, 1944. During 
winter, however, the shortage was discovered to be 1 


rreater than had been anti ipated, and a new decree 


clared that stocks must be made to last three moi 
longer, until July 31. The public kitchens hay 
dressed earnest appeals to the authorities for a su; 
mentary allotment, but the Reich Food Ministry r 
refused once and for all to grant them any relict. 1 
Vdlkischer Beobachter for April 24 commented on 
decision as follows: “Those who have prematurel) 
sumed the potatoes allotted to them have no claim to 1 
lies. The decree, therefore, denies all appli 
ike.” An ingenious way out of the difficulty—for 
kitchens—was suggested. ‘We have been informed 
Beobachter said, that “the arrangement by which 
ployees bring their own potatoes to factory canteens 


worked out very well.”’ In other words, the unh 
individual is again asked to shoulder the burden. 17 


public kitchens were organized to relieve people of n 


keting cares. Now the kitchens say, “You get the food 


and we will cook it for you.” 
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Great Books and Scientific Method 





umes II and III. By Werner Jaeger. Translated by Gil- 
bert Highet. Oxford University Press. $3.75 Each; 

Three Volumes, $10. 
| S A manifestation of post-war planning, educational 
controversy at the moment is at a peak of intensity 
which has not been equaled since the years following World 
War I. Since this controversy often takes the form of a dog 
tht between the partisans of the Great Books and the 
irtisans of Scientific Method, it is valuable to have an au- 
oritative account of the educational enterprise of the 
Greeks, who both invented Scientific Method and wrote a 
00d share of the Great Books. They were also the people 





who, as Professor Jaeger argues, most persistently related 
of their activities, from the moment when they began 


) be articulate, to the central aim of creating a higher typ 


> 


> 


€ 


human nature. This aim, inadequately expressed either 
our word education or by our word culture, or by the 
vo in combination, gave content to the term paideia. Its 
ginal meaning of child-rearing was expanded to desig- 
ite the whole effort to shape the life of man, individual 
id social, from eugenic selection and pre-natal care to the 
dance of the adult by politics, art, and religion; and it 
vas conceived as the responsibility not of a few profes- 
1al educators but of the entire community. 
There is a recurrent disposition, shown particularly today 
‘ some of the proponents of the Great Books, to take the 
leas of the Greeks as timeless verities which can be stud- 
1 outside of their historical context. Although this ap- 
oach is not without a measure of justification as a reaction 
rainst that type of historicism which is concerned with the 
ditions under which ideas occur, to the exclusion of 
juestions of their truth or falsity and hence of their appli- 
tion, such is not Jaeger’s procedure. If the Greeks sought 
educational ideal that would be universally valid, this 


1s not in fact, he insists, “an empty abstract pattern, exist- 
ving ideal which 


outside time and space. It was the | 


JQ 


’ 
1 grown up in the very soil of Greece, and changed with 
changing fortunes of the race, assimilating every stage 


its historical development.” The historical approach can 
and too often has been in our educational institutions 
iring the past century, a vast quicksand which swallows 
p the very urge of patdeta itself—the urge to turn all knowl- 


But before 


is can be applied they must be understood, and this can 


lge to the delight and ennoblement of man 


ur only with some perception of the problems they were 
ntended to solve and of their consequences in action. It 
would seem to follow for our own educationa! effort that 
the historical approach is neither something to be avoided 





nor a resting place, but something to be worked through. 





In practice, this might mean that our students would profit 





| 7 ° 1 ! 
less from the inclusion in the curriculum of twenty 





PAIDEIA: THE IDEALS OF GREEK CULTURE. Vol- 


classics than fro > § f 1 of ¢ 1 t | : 
three vo S tho f | ( ten 1 3 
“Paideia” plus wks, no f t : 
tined for immorta about analogous | ( , 
culture. The students would then be better 
haps also more eager, to go on and read ¢ 
classics for themselves 

The first volume of “Paideia,”” which appeared in ¢ 
man in 1933 and in Gilbert Highet’s excellent t 
six years later, traced the development of Greek ¢ 
to the end of the fifth century. During this period it v 
largely the poets who were the acknowledged educators « 
mankind, and Solon and a few others were its 
as well. The aristocratic ethos found its first clear 
Homer, and its first great critic in Hesiod, who with |] 


advocacy of social justice played something of the sar 


for the Greek mora! consciousness as the prophets 
Hebraic. With Tyrtaeus and Solon, Sparta and A 


gan to define their respective national ideals. If s 


as Pindar and Theognis were reactionaries yearning for 
restoration of aristocratic society, they succeeded 
ing the new middle classes in some of the hero 
It was the Ionian and Aeolian poets, and later | 
{ 1 i mand { 


who gave express yn. to the rising individau 
he Greeks aware of ¢! 
1 


tl 


of the religious, ethical, and social preoccupations o 


the muances of personal emot 


‘ lif helree laout meré ‘ 
e inner life. Aeschylus adapted myth to t 


Periclean Age, and Sophocles turned it to the 
of self-knowledge. With Aristophanes the co mask « 


pressed an educational energy which turned its seat 


of criticism on matters topical and perennial. 
Volumes II and III deal with the maturity of Greek edu 
cational thought in the age of Plato, and bring ] 


project to a conclusion, since he holds that the fundan 


ideas had all been stated by this time, and that the ] 
lenistic age, of which he conceives Aristotle to have | 
the chief spokesman, did little more than elaborate tend 
cies already at work, and showed a decline in the intensity of 
the ideals themselves. Even before the fourth century t 
Sophists and Thucydides had attempted to develop t! 
sights of the poets into a theory of paideza. From then « 


the ideals of Greek culture were articulated chiefly by prose 


ct ' 1 
writers—the philosophers, scientists, and rhetoricians 


Although the Sophists first spread the idea that ‘ 
should be founded on knowledge, Socrates and his follow 
ers insisted that the core of this knowledge should be et il 
wisdom, and that re of the soul’’—which Socrates r 
stood primarily in humanistic rather than supernatural t 

ee eer ee ness in life. Ir . 
—was the mo Ortant isiness in iit¢ n co y 
on the two chief schools of thought about Socrates, ] 
supports the n lerate thesis that Socrates was neither a 

4 
mere speculative philosopher nor a mere hero of the mora 
life, but that his ; yn ‘‘united the contradictions v h 

. } ] +} f ' se . ry 
even then or soon cc his death fell apa These com- 
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ents of the Socratic paideia continued, however, t 
: | 


in sol founded th 


+ , > ] > 7 , 
ution by Plato, who not on! 


‘and made the fitst plea for state-support 
} 


1ens but wrote his dialogues 
; 
ted his two greatest works, 


! 


“Laws,” to the development of an educational syste 


“Laws,” the work of Plato's old age, tried to cos 
life-long educationa gram for every m 


while it reserved the more exacting 


; ps I the new volumes 18 
© an exposition of Plato, Jaeger also treats fully the 


ians Isocrates and Demosthenes, who as the first gre 


ists took as their aim the political education of the 
ommunity, and he includes a study of Greck m 
which was the first science to use precise methods 
ical observation and which, in accordance with the 
nphasis on the harmony of soul and body, was cor 
as an esoteric specialty but as a part of gener 
ribing for the individual a regimen that was 
as well as curative. Particularly valuable i 
sion of his thesis that the physicians’ concep 
of disease underlying the multi; 


symptoms was a shaping influence on the Platoni 


nvic iOorm 


Ideas, and of equal importance with mathem 
to the understanding of that doctrine. 
Jaeger is committed to writing “objective” hist 


} 


f the better senses of that term, and he does not, 
sical scholars, draw easy and oversimplified par 
en ancient times and our own. Yet the problems 
ek city-states in the fourth century have so many 
contact with those of our civilization today tl 

in an antiquarian interest attaches to his treatment 


rle between Athenian democracy and Spartan 


bagasse 
taniz 


ianism—where he argues that the “Spar 
s of Plato have been vastly exaggerated | 
rs—and of the failure of the Greek educat 

meet the demands of democracy 

he scope of *P: 


important 


In tn Viecn 
MOst NO CISC 
Cet 
non-itte 
scientists th 
scholar 


humanisti« 


; we : — 
amati th f rmal or deductive 


k VI of 
tical” dialogues in which he developed his met! 
theories of knowledge and reality are ignot 

ly. Such matters were considered by Plato to be al 
lutely central to his educational program; they had a 
found influence on the world view of the Renaissance; at 
as Whitehead among others has argued, they have com« 
full fruition only in the logical and metaphysical resear hes 
of our own time. The political aspects of Greek pards 


are treated in much closer connection with economic and 


‘ 
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The case for a United Nations 


me . a Council — now and after victory — 

# Gi e ° stated with clarity by a militar 1 

CONGE ep strategist who knows that the pur- HOUR (i 
y, pose of men at war is to end war 


he ablest fusion of ‘realism’ a 


The ‘ nd 
¢ /: ‘idealism’ which has yet been pub- 
‘ oh lished on the subject.” 
4 —~HIRAM MOTHERWELL, l 
\ : 





°N. Y. Times. $2 


A é 
- —~< 


/ 





The dean of America’s Berlin corre- 
spondents tells how and why a new 


- : * Y 
German attack will come — unless | ie * 
we guard against it now! “... Sig | ] t] 
: nificant book . . . One can only lgglal 
sa hope that millions from the Presi- 
dent on down will read it and pon e | if 
der over it.” —WILLIAM SHIRER ] = 
“. . . Sigrid Schultz’s book is a | | | Ti l 
e j 
f 


terribly important one.” 


-WALLACE DUELL $2.50 











The author of Fashion Is Spinach ' ’ . 
j makes a tempestuous plea for the | | ) 
end of feudal families and slave 
é by wives! “A swift book, written with i 
- a good, lusty impatience. 


DOROTHY PARKER 
“A readable, straight-talking, warm ' pee Wonches 
hearted book.” —The New Yorker with Wrenches 
\ $2.50 
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The book that will enable you 
truthfully to say 


“NOW I UNDERSTAND RUSSIA!”’ 


REVOLUTIONS 
alt RUSSIA 


THEIR LESSONS FOR THE. WESTERN WORLD - 
is a BY: G. AR. Treviranus, 


6. 


From 1919 to 1932 the author was 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33 St., N. Y. 16 





social factors in the first volume than in the subsequent ones 


from standing with such works as Zimmern’s “Greek Com. 
monwealth,” Murray's ‘Five Stages of Greek Religion,” 
and Bowra’s “Greek Lyric Poetry” among the books which 
most successfully make Greek life and thought accessible 
to moderns. PHILIP BLAIR RICE 


Twice-Told Tales 

TELL THE FOLKS BACK HOME. By Senator James M 
Mead. D. Appleton-Century Company. $3. 

THEN THERE WAS ONE: THE U.S.S. ENTERPR! 
AND THE FIRST YEAR OF WAR. By Eugene Bur: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 

, | YHIS reviewer knows an able war correspondent w! 


returned from the front and rejected offers » write 

war book on the ground that he didn’t have anything n 
to say that hadn’t already been said. He is a rare chara 
The fact is that there is a spate of overlapping war | 
which must be as tedious to the public as to the reviewe 
Much good white paper could be saved if war authors read 
one another’s works or if publishers were vigilant edito: 
Many of the current war books might turn out to make g 
Talk of the Town pieces for the New Yorker. 

It is regrettable to have to cite as a prize example of repe 
tition Senator Mead’s account of his trip around the world’s 


battlefronts with four other Senators. Surely he must have 





a member of the German Reichstag 2 . gale le 
and fo © two years was a member of learned more on that journey than he tells in the book, fi 
Bruening Cabinet, which put | he could have learned almost everything he tells by staying 
him in close "touch with the re lations . ° . + *. ‘ 
the German Republic to Russia. J home and reading books written previously. For instance, 
it is galling to come once again across the crack which the 
is Russi ty pock-marked with revo Aussie made to the Yank about his being a fugitive from 
like a periodic red rash? What yeast ; 5: : ‘ : : 
1g « f the life on the soil has been and Pearl Harbor; this was mildly amusing when John Lardner 
re the peasants to formidable recounted it more than a year ago, but the mirth has lo 
ce to chang nd to hority? Why are Th 
sings enden 1 this strange 1 and the since been drained out by subsequent retelling. It is v 
its destiny? In this book's answers to these some, too, to learn again that the Arabs smell bad; to 
1S iS genuine and full understanding of ; ai, 
told how funny it is to have two Mondays when cros 
the international date line; or how odd the New Gui: 
‘ } ount of revolutior , 1 ; ‘ ‘ P : 
, t of revolutionary his natives look after chewing betel nuts. Senator Mead « 
ae oe _ follows the Gunther-Reynolds tradition of telling what 
pplies an incisive apy | of the great ate here and there around the world—information of lit 
of yesterday and today interest to any stomach but his own. 
P ets To be sure, there are patches in Senator Mead’s bo 
AtIN§ y story Of modern 2 . 
which contain fresh, interesting information—notably 
vivid account of the fam'ne conditions in Calcutta. On 
‘ key to R roblems oe , 
E u's problems of vhole, hoy r, his work can be recommended most ent 


hy 


astically to those who have read no other war bo 





i} ective readers don’t mind the S 
} ’ style of d on, which betrays his fondness for 779: 
— In “Then Th Was One,” Eugene Burns has w: 
€ an able, if not very distinguished, history of the 


Pearl Harbor through Midway a: 
1943, 
g job has not been done before. 
+ r. Burns’s hard luc 
just Mr. Burns's i LUCK 


about aircraft carriers in 


_ 


omons up to June, This pasticular kind of 
Nevertheless, it is 
that the public already has heard 


“Queen of the Flattops,” ‘Tor- 





pedo 8,” and sect f several other worl 
edo 6, and sections OF severai Oller WOrTKS, 


But all these are points on which Jaeger can be supple. 
mented by other writers, and they will not prevent “Paidcia” 












































Ages. Although the main outline of the me 
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The two books here mentioned just happen to furnish 
the text for this crotchety sermon. There are all 
ch are worse. Would it be too much to hope that pub- 
radually will become more hesitant about printing 
or new 


too many 
- 
rs g 
books unless they contain a generous amount 


mation or a fresh interpretation of human behavior ia 
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iidst of cataclysm? {ARCUS DUFFIELD 


Our Foreign Policy 
MODERN FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE UNITED 
STATES. By Joseph Jones, The Macmillan Company 


91.35. 


> 


ii 


HIS book, consisting of three articles from / 


+ 


4 and a brief postscript, reviews the well-l 


ses of the United States State Department and emphasizes 
rgency of reforms, America must accept more respon- 
says Mr. Jones, for the world’s peace and 

lo this end, he continues, ‘it is imperative t 
) a new responsibility in the conduct of ‘foreign affairs 
1) of the Executive toward the Congress and the people, 
»f the Congress toward the Executive and the people, 

of the people toward the Congress and the Executive, 

1 (d) of this government toward foreign governments.” 
Mr. Jones, unfortunately, seems more excited about 4 and 
/ than about } and c. The latter are fully as important. And 


A 
especially imperative now that the Administration's 
nents, in Congress and on the campaign rostrums, ac- 


ot their share of responsibility. The doubletalk of the men 

w most prominent in the Republican Party is even more 
shocking than the failures of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull. 

Quite rightly, Mr. Jones observes that “‘as national sov- 

‘nty crumbles, vast areas of national affairs automati- 

y become international affairs.” He seems more impatient, 

‘ver, with those leaders who have shown some aware- 

s of this than with those who have shown virtually none. 
VOLTA TORREY 


The Elizabethan View 


THE ELIZABETHAN WORLD PICTURE. By E, M. W. 

Tillyard. The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

HE commonplace notions and basic assumptions of an 
‘ha those elements which determine the form of a 
erature as well as of a society, are difficult to isolate since 
y are seldom explicitly stated in writing that endures. Dr. 
llyard’s method is to examine the ordinary beliefs form- 
g the Elizabethan’s world picture. Through an analysis of 


manifold relationships between the various components 
the Elizabethan “‘chain of being,” from God and the 
tial orders to the natural forces, man, and the animal 
ind plant worlds, and through an exposition of the com- 
x correspondences, physical, ethical, philosophical, deriv- 

; from them, Dr. Tillyard finds that the Elizabethan no- 
of the cosmos was still solidly theocentric. It was a 
simplified version of the hierarchical order of the Middle 
i 


lieval pattern 


still held firm, the details underwent an “‘agile transition 


Ucla€ to 
INTELLIGENT OPINION. 
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T COVERS the entire field of modern philosophy. The 

editor has culled the important thoughts of great con- 

temporary philosophers on current worldwide topics. Each 
page is alive . . . vital to intelligent opinion today! 
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separately, would cost at least $20. Now—for the first 
time—bound in one volume, for only $5 per copy. 


The purpose of the collection is to present to the reader 
an overall view of present-day philosophical trends by 
means of carefully chosen essays written by such dis 
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JOHN DEWEY 
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from abstract to concrete, from ideal to real, from sacred 
to profane” which made them capable of a freely imagira- 
tive and metaphorical treatment. Thus within the frame ‘of 
he undisputed fundamental pattern all the intensities and 
extremes of contemporary thought and feeling could be 

aningfully expressed. 

Dr. Tillyard has written an informative and exciting book 
It clarifies many puzzling Elizabethan concepts and is par- 
ticularly valuable for the explanation it offers of the charac- 
teristically metaphorical language, which cannot be accounted 
for solely from a philological standpoint. Illustrations are 
drawn from Raleigh, Spenser, Shakespeare, Hooker, and 
Donne, and from Milton, who is rightly considered the last 
great exponent of the Elizabethan tradition. 

H. P, LAZARUS 


™e e ° 5) e 
Fiction in Review 

FTER fi ¥ Sechers’s new novel, “Transit” 

(Little, Brown, $2.50), I thought I had better read ‘The 
Seventh Cro Miss §S rss previous novel which was 
so well received when it appeared in 1942. It seemed to me 
iY possible that a book of the quality of “Transit” could 
have followed a book worthy of the critical acclaim that 
greeted the earlier novel. Either Miss Seghers’s abilities had 


; ' . “ : 
considerably diminished between books or “The Seventh 


* } 1 ’ 7 } 
Cross” had been considerably misjudged. 
But it turns out that neither of these conjectures was en- 


tirely correct; or rather that both are in some part correct. 

The Seventh Cross’ is certainly a better book than “Tran- 
sit’’; yet the connection between them is not too remote. 
And “The Seventh Cross’” was, I think, overpraised, but 
not un-understandably; perhaps I too would have been more 
impressed by it if I had read it before instead of after 

With “Transit” in mind, however, Miss Seghers’s earlier 


novel strikes me as one of those novels which flowered be- 


cause the soil in which it was planted was so richly pre- 
pared. We all like nothing better than to witness a defeat of 

zism, and Miss Seghers’s intensely dramatic narrative of 
an escape from a concentration camp excited all our ready 
and strong emotions. Be e in his flight the hero of “The 
Seventh Cross’ moves through a varied landscape and 
touches many people's lives, we were quick to translate what 
s only a varied experience of suspense into a deep and Vari 
ri human experience. Because Miss Seghers’s courageous 


hero pits himself alone against large hostile forces, we ac- 
cepted the illusion that the author was herself grappling 
with large literary materials. But actually ‘“The Seventh 
Cross” is only an adventure story on an unusually high level, 
and it occurs to me that if we were to change the political 
legiance of its hero—as, say, in the movie “The Invaders” 
the story would be equally exciting, although there would 
hen be no temptation to read into it artistic significances 
beyond those it really achieves. What I mean is that from 
literary point of view ‘The Seventh Cross” very much 
trades on the advantage of our political sympathies, 
Of course this is no a priori fault in a novel; it is simply 


something we must take into account in judging it. And 
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similarly we must take into account the possible disadyan. 
tage of writing to an already prepared audience. In ‘Trap. 
sit’ Miss Seghers suffers from being out of line with ou; 
established feelings. She is writing about refugees; and 
precisely in the degree that we have strong emotions agains: 





Nazism, most of us have strong emotions of sym; 

toward the people whom Nazism has made homeless e 

derers. But Miss Seghers deals with refugees so 

thetically that at least one reader's sentiments were « 
violated. 


, 


Technically, “Transit” is even more skilful thar 
Seventh Cross,” if only because it is more closely } 
is the story of a young man—the narrator—who « 
from a French labor camp before the German o¢ 
and makes his way to Paris and then to Marseilles. In | 
he accidentally comes into possession of the papers of 
German writer named Weidel, who has committed sui 
and in Marseilles he falls in love with Weidel’s bea 
wife. Like all the refugees crowding Marseilles, } 
Weidel and the doctor-lover with whom she is travelii 
caught in the terrible maze of transit visas, exit visas, 
steamship accommodations, and it develops that the 
rator, by using his false identity, can expedite Mme Wei 
departure. But he is infatuated with her and wants 
her near him. Since he doesn’t learn until very near 
close of the book what the reader has guessed all alon 
that although Mme Weidel has been estranged from 
husband, she still loves him—he feels no scruples 


T>-@-@-20-@-0-2-0-@-@-S.-o-o.-o.-s. ee ss 


% 4 


encouraging the delaying action which Mme Weid 
herself playing against the moment when she must depart 2 
with the doctor. Although the woman he is supposed to | J 
roams the streets and cafes frantically searching for | 
husband, the narrator never confesses to her that Weide! 
really dead and that it is only his own use of Weidel’s pa 
that has spread the report that Weidel is in Marseilles. And 
even at the end, when he has learned that she still loves i 
husband, he lets her leave believing that she is about to | 
reunited with her husband on board ship. 

This is the plot of Miss Seghers’s new book, and 


+ 


it is a cruel joke of a plot. And if “Transit” is m 





its plot, I fail to recognize it—unless, indeed, the 


i 


is the embroidery of scenes among Miss Seghers’s sul 


| 


characters. The subsidiary characters are the refugees w! 


the narrator meets daily in the cafes and consulates 


steamship offices; I can only describe the author's t 
of them as something between ironic superiority and a sne 


The narrator himself, it is pointed out, has no desire t 
out of the country. His willingness to remain in Frar 
given no political purpose, but it is shown to be a kind « 
affirmation of life in contrast to which the effort at depar- 
ture of the other refugees is a weakness or a negation. This 

a new and unpleasant slant on the people who fled Europ: 

I have said that the connection between Miss Seghers s 
first and second novels is not too remote. It must be traced 
I think, through Miss Seghers’s political point of view. In 
“The Seventh Cross” the author frankly expresses her Con 
munist sympathies, but although ‘“Transit”’ has no such open 
political bias, it is profoundly rooted in a Communist ph'- 
Josophy of means justifying ends. The “end” in “Transit” A 
is no longer political, it is personal; the hero, however, pur 
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sues his love, as he would no doubt pursue his political ob- 


and small regard for 


tive, with ruthlessness, cunning, 
-uth—and this despite the fact that his author thinks of 


' , 
in other words, 


1 as a good person. Miss Seghers’s n vel, 
in be read as a rather frightening statement of the out 


n personal morality, of a political morality which never 
stops to question he methods it employs. 


4 
DIANA TRILLING 
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American Gree Ward Association 


presents 
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An Exhibition on Totalitarian Europe 


interpreted in water-color and black- 


and-white by 
Luisa Quintanilla 


Knoedler Galleries, 15 E. 57th St., New York 
From May 15 to June 2, 1944 
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wb RED CROSS plasma is sav- 
ing the lives of hundreds of 
wounded soldiers and sailors. But 
thousands of additional blood donors 
are needed. Give a pint of blood to 
save a life. 
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THE BLACKBOOK OF POLISH 
JEWRY. 1 d by Jacob Apenszlak. 
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Roy Pul $3 
The first and longer part of this book is 
‘an account of the martyrdom of Polish 
Jewry under the Naz o l 
base j chiel on material sn rgled « 


of Poland. Here is the appalling story 
which comprised three- 
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and-a-quarter m 
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tional differences and on the origins of 
such major crises as the War Between 


the States. 


JEFFERSON 
Frank L. Mott. Lou 


versity Press. $1. 


isiana State Uni- 


a vr 
nteresting little monograph Dr. 
Mi ++ he re 


restores Jefferson's remarks 
lom to their 


tres 


press and its { 
s 


context. Jefferson has sometimes been 
quoted against himself by those who 
seized om sentences in 
orrespondence 


ts of his 


have isolation 


from their place in his 
| developmen : 
eave no doubt 


and in the politica 
time. This book should 
that Jefferson was an earnest and ardent 


champion of a free press. 


ART 





beiongs among the uving 


IRO 
J 


masters. He is the one new fig- 
ure since the last war to have contrib- 


' ’ 
uted importantiy to the great painting 


tradition of our day—that which runs 
from Cézanne thre ch fauvism and 
cubism. During the last ten years his 
work has maintained a very high level 
with a consistency neither Picasso nor 


Mondrian has equaled. The adjectives 
usually applic { to Miré’s art are 
“amusing,” “playful,” and so forth. But 


Q 


they are not quite fair. Painting as great 
his transcends and fuses every par- 


as 
ticular emotion; it is as heroic or tragic 
as it is comic. Certainly there is a mood 
specific to it, a playfulness which evinces 
the fact that Miré is comparatively 
happy within the limitations of his 
medium, that he realizes himself com- 
pletely within its dominion. But the 
effort he must to condense his 
sensations ito pictures produces an ef- 
fect to which playfulness itself is only 
a m This is “pure painting” if 
there ever was any, conceived in terms 
of paint, thought through and realized 
n no other terms. That Mirdé’s imagina- 
by its contact with the 


exert 


ins. 


tion is ignited 

anatomy of sex takes nothing away from 
: } 

rity. In Picasso, who is indeed a 


more profound artist, we can sense a 


cdissatusiaction with the resources of his 
medium; something beyond painting 


yearns to be expressed, something which 


; 7 . 
color and line laid on a flat surface can 
never quite acl e. Mird, on the con- 
trary, seeks the quintessential painting, 


is content to st t the center of that 


exhilaration which only felt in mak- 


more 


Picasso is more ambitious, 
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The NATION 


Promethean ; he tries to reconcile great 
contradictions, to bend, mold, and Jock 
forms into each other, to annihilate 
negative space by filling it with dense 
matter, and to make the undeniable ty 
dimensionality of the canvas volu: 
nous and heavy. Miré is satisfied sim; 
to punctuate, inclose, and interpret 
cheerful emptiness of the plane surfa 
Never has there been painting wh 
stayed more strictly within the two « 
mensions, yet created so much variet 
and excitement of surface. With an ¢ 
uberance like Klee’s, Miré tries 

s and 


textures besides canva paper 

lap, celotex, sandpaper—a kind of « 

perimentation Picasso usually fir 

irrelevant to his concerns. Picasso | 

pigment on the surface; Miré sinks 

in. Yet despite the restricted scope 
; 


one or two of the 


his ambition, 
canvases which Miré executed aro 
1933 are in my Opinion more power 
more 
and inevitable—than Pi 
Guernica mural. And Mirdé’s s: 
pictures frequently during the last 


aemonstrations—pecause 


taneous 


or six years before the war manife 
conciseness and lucidity t 
anything produced by Picasso d 
the same period, except for his d: 
ings and the “Femme endorm 
1935, the ‘Femme assise au fauteu 
and the “Girl with Rooster’ of 193 
The present Miré exhibition (at 
Matisse Gallery, through June 3) « 


een 1934 


greater 


tains paintings done between 
1939, with one oil dating from 
Most of this work has not been s« 
New York before, and it confirn 
it does not raise, Mird’s standing 


André Masson has been an ambitious 
painter from the beginning, one 
accepts and tries to solve the most 
cult problems proposed by art 
age. Very little he has done is wit! 
interest; yet little so far seems caj 
of lasting. There is some lack in Ma 
of touch or —a lack dangero 
an artist who relies, or profe sses t 
so much on automatism or pure s 


“feel”. 


taneity. A line either too Spencerian of 
too splintery weakens his drawings; 
insistence upon multiplying and com; 
cating planes, while combining 
such color gamuts as violet-blue-gre 
yellow and brown-mauve-red-ora: 
renders his painting turgid, overh¢ 
and discordant. Energy is dissipated 
all directions. 


Masson strains after that same 
bilita which haunts Picasso, is obse: 


7 
by a similar nostalgia for the monst 


the epically brutal, and the blasphe- 











many 


ires and too much forcing of color, 


iS a 
and Buchholz Galler 
through May 20) does reveal is Leonard 
York 


e to begin 


¢ +} fo wet 
es fre- on, tne Nrst 


Phil 


dvance, especially in two re- New 
“Pasiphae”’ 

In the first, 
red, and a mouldy yellow-green 
that is cooler 


larmonic, 
! 
; 


and “Histoire d 


black-brown, a 


n by looking at a condu 
he conducts; but I find that Bernstein 
Mend 


Toscanini 


movements are something I don't li radiant performance 
t iolin Concerto by and 


Cor 


1 ' 


con- 1 layi the solo part with 


unified into a whole to look at. However, a condu 


more clarified than any of its parts, 


ichieve New York Philharmonic, with 


right to do what he wants to 


nr 


p>} 
is solely with those results. One of 


his 


i 
, a surface which is alive but not his results; and a critic’s er 
I yle. Toscanini 


orn 
aaa 


*ss. In the second, happily, almost 
work 
ist 


great Heifetz playing with prete 


Bernstein's mannerisms of the 


thing 
nated. 
implification would seem to be tl 
But not as these 


except calligraphic line is 
General Motors broad 


exagger- 
Self-control, elimination, ated, sharp upbeat—might lead one to 


le expect tense and nervous performances; 


and sentimentally distorte 
and 


violin 


actually the performances of Mozart's mannered 
and Mendelssohn's 
Symphony at that Philhar- plays the 
and grace 

then 


for Masson. 


on 


y 
“Figaro” Overture phrasing ; know who 


“Ttalian”’ 


monic concert were all suavity 


tions are exemplified someone | 
} 


exclaimed: “He exar 


bd 1 
in style, w 
curling lines 


1i] ited 


ings a new 


gerated his staccatos to the point where 


lavende 1auves, pinks af unstrainin; lliance. But didn’t have any sound 


greens, arriving a perforn F Tchaikovsky's Ol t difficult to unde 


i-sweet decorat ymeo and Juliet’ which was full of ould play some of 


} — — } ges ; ike 
ishment, yYlently and hectically discontinuous : I have found 


possibilities « 


not simplification. vi 
lerstand how a 


aiin 


in who ts hi 


were e@x- more 
that 


other 


in shifts from slow tempos that 


things. 


[here 1s 
| ' = ’ 
ill surprise us all some d 
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CLEMENT GREENBERG 


to fast ones were m. nseil erforming artist 


‘t, and 


for 


cessively slow 


astic perfection in 


le in 


the with sion for pl 


excessively fa 
As 


way apa 
Bernstein's symphony phrasing, and who would explo 
which he conducted at the his of 


t of 


I 


anger if a solo wind-player in 


it gave me the impression of chestra were to commit the slighte 
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{ YASL IGHT,” Metro-Goldwyn- 
mn of “Angel 

generally 
Ingrid Berg- | 
pleasure to | 

is you probably 


lf you read Lillian Smith’s 


Strange Fruit 


you will want to read 


South Today 


whose current issue features 


The Earth: A Common Ground for Children 


hile Discerning readers know that much of Strange Fruit’s richness and 

aDdsoiLUucle- a . 3 . 2 . P 

al significance lies in the author’s intimate knowledge of children and 

' ‘ear “sa her sensitive portrayal of the lasting effects of those early experiences 

e to be made for each other. Mor- “ipa wee 7. “9 
through which family and culture shape and twist a child to a pattern 

= that has little regard for his needs. 


me 


edited by: Lillian Smith-Paula Snelling 


> out of her mind. 
in its demon- 
hnoio“r! il skill and 


yns Of pure ps 
! , 
1 sions OF aecelt and 


lutual propre 
i Q 
tr 


4 1 
it even suggests with what t 


apic 


lisiteness and biological 


the torturer and the tortu 


1 . 1" 
nowever, 1t smelis 


bad to 


rh I realize that that may only be, — i ’ 
In the Spring-Summer issue of South Today you will find 102 pages 
of simple, down-to-earth talk about children and the world they are 
growing up in. You will find the answers, perhaps, to some of the 
questions that trouble every thoughtful American today. You will 
find many questions left unanswered—questions to which we, the 

a good 


e language of the pure in heart, 
ywn upper lip, I feel that my own 


ynscious resources of cruelty are too 
, A 


tl! 
titiliated 


by 


> 


iently deep un 


ation of the subject matter, or an 


j 


ke. Confused about this, I can only 


rt my confusion; but I mistrust t! 
as I do Ivan Albright’s horribl 
ilous paintings of wrecked flesh 


ise of a feeling that the artist, and 


idmirers, not being mature enough 


t the subject, have dishonored it and 


mad 


r 


e it immature, 


JAMES AGEE 





citizens of the world, must seek and find answers if we want 
life for our children. 


South Today is published semi-annually at Clayton, Georgia, 50 cents 
a copy, $1.00 a year. Place your order today. 


The following reprints are also available: 


5 cents 
10 cents 
10 cents 


There are things to do inte 
Buying a new world with old Confeder: 
Two men and a bargain ..... 
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ecological vulgarities committed 


by Heifetz—how such a man has come 


to have Heifetz with all his vulgarities 
as sol in performances of concertos. 
Then, curious to hear a performance 
bee ed to me as “sin 
ply f ] tened to the New 
¥ Phi or 1 { “ ch 
H z pl 1 the solo 7 of Rach 


‘ +} > a ; r 
attitude toward the 
ts of men like Rachmaninov and 
, tie ] d onl c . 
Ravel has changed. A couple of years 


hen I deplored Webster Aitken’s 


1g part of a recital to Debussy’s 
Etud on the ground that they were 
examples of mere Debussy piano style 
in a vacuum, I saw the force of Aitken’s 
reply—that as a pianist he was obligated 
to pl un other things, what had 


ources of 
his instrument. There were of course 


in- 


deed all of Chopin’s music—which ex- 
oited the resources of the piano and 
in addition had expressive content 
that gave them value as music: and 
this was true also of Debussy’s 
“Images.” But Aitken’s argument made 
me realize that some of the piano 
of Ravel, which could not pro- 

experiences of any value 
with the expressive or evocative power 
of their content, did provide exciting 
¢ rent non-musical 
kind with the effectiveness of their ex- 


ploitation of their medium. Or rather 
{ 1 so they were played in 
a way that fr d this effectiveness 
] f ( \rtken’s reply was de 


, ’ - ’ z ° - 
rived largely from the magnificence of 
Debussyan piano sound that he pro- 


1umor that 
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rieties Of the Debussy piano style. In 
the same way Ravel’s exploitation of 

iphnis and Chloé” 
n to when the piece 
vitzky with the 
Boston Symphony. And Rachmaninov’'s 


D minor Concerto—with its piano part 


that is an exploitation not just of the 
no | of the piano as Rachmaninov 

1 his unique incisively thyth- 

1 dras tyle—was something 


y 
. 
+ 
L 


hen he was the solo pian 
formance. But 


; to when the piano 


it proved not 


part was played by Horowitz merely 
with phenomenal technical virtuosity, 
and with ; “PP alling sentimentality. 
Aitken’s feeling for his medium and 
his feeling for music were evident in 
the beautiful sound and superbly con- 


toured phrasing of his playing in a per- 
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formance of Mozart's Piano Con 
K.271 broadcast from WQOXR. 7 


conductor was Leon Barzin, who, wi 
ever I have occasion to watch him 


and hear the result, always impre 
with his complete technical com 
and his first-rate musicianshit ip. And t 
is interesting in connection with s 
thing else. When you try to find 
why an Ormandy was engaged for 
Philadelphia Orchestra (and wl 
only other man considered was Itur 
why a Barbirolli was engaged f 
New York Philharmonic, why a I 

ski was engaged to succeed hin m, ¥ 
Defauw was engaged for the Ch 
Symphony, and why in each 
Beecham was passed over, the an: 
nvariably include the statement 


the directors wanted a young man 









menace . +} sane cham is 
minds but with an understandi: 


orchestral affairs which caused th 
reason that since a young condu 
named Stokowski pre roduced the | 
adelphia Orchestra, what they 
get was a young conductor—inen 


Q 


in other words, did not under 
Stokowski produced the Phila 
Orchestra not with his youth but 
his competence, and that what they 
to get was not a young conductor 
competent one. Not only that; but 
ing decided to have only a young 
ductor these men engaged an O: 
a Barbirolli, a Rodzinski, a D 
but in each case passed over tl 
luctor—I 


youn symphonic cond 
1 } } 
with the technical competence and 


, tas se 
sicianship for the job. 
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It Won’t Do 


w Sirs: The radio address on 
ednesday night, April 12, by the 
orable James F, Byrnes was one of 
most terrifying symptoms of the 
yody mess coming up that has ap- 
red in many months. Looked at in 
ther way, it was the best argument 
ommunism that has been offered 
e Strachey's ““The Nature of Capi- 
t Crisis.” If Byrnes, the highest of- 
il of the government specifically 
ignated to worry about the post-war 
nomy, hasn't been able to think up 
ything better than federal aid to the 
es to deal with “nation-wide unem- 
ment,” it is clear that those who are 
sting the government for brains and 
lership are going to get their hands 
ed by a broken reed. 
Unemployment relief and WPA pro- 
ts won't do, and to attempt to make 
m do is to ask for a very brutal 
ikening. Neither civilians nor sol- 
rs are in a mood to be put off with 
ipty phrases. It has been demonstrated 
the technological and human re- 
rces of this country are capable, even 
ile blowing two or three hundred 
lion dollars’ worth of effort a day 
war, of turning out the goods for a 
nt living for everybody. That de- 
it living we are going to get—or a 
od many heads are going te have to 
broken to stop us. If the government 
not produce, we will get another 
ernment that can. We're not going 
take unemployment, bread lines, 
overvilles, and undernourished chil- 
en. No better service could be done 
irother Byrnes than to wake him up 
» that fact right now. 
JOHN H. COLLINS 


Colonial Park, Va., April 13 


Citizenship for Indians 


Dear Sirs: Bills have been introduced 
both houses “‘to authorize the natu- 
ization and the admission into the 

United States under a quota of Eastern 

Hemisphere Indians and descendants of 

Eastern Hemisphere Indians.” The peo- 
> of India do not ask for any special 
ivilege or for unrestricted immigra- 
m. Every country of course has the 

right to have immigration laws and fix 

such quotas as it may see fit. But they 
do wish and ask that the stigma of in- 





'etters to the Editors 


feriority be removed, as it has been in 
the case of the Chinese. 

Under the Immigration Act of 1924 

nly tourists, students, visitors, etc., 
from India may enter the United States, 
and only as non-quota immigrants. The 
bill now under consideration would pro- 
vide that about seventy-five nationals of 
India may enter the United States 
annually as immigrants, a number so 
smal! that it obviously would create no 
economic or social problem. 

Also, according to the Nationality 
Act of 1940, nationals of India are in- 
eligible to citizenship in the United 
States. This bill makes qualified na- 
tionals of India eligible. At present 
there are about 3,000 nationals of India 
in the United States. 

People in India will watch anxiously 
the progress of these bills in Congress. 
Questions have been asked in the India 
Legislative Assembly in New Delhi 
about it. The Council of State (upper 
chamber) of the Government of India 
recently passed a resolution recommend- 
ing that early steps be taken to obtain 
United States citizenship rights for the 
nationals of India. 

One of the powerful weapons that 
Japan possessed in the psychological 
warfare against the United Nations was 
removed when the American Congress 
repealed the Chinese Exclusion Act, 
another when the Congress passed an 
amendment to make India a beneficiary 
of the U. N. R. R. A. Passage of this 
bill would be a staggering blow against 
Japanese propaganda, and for the cause 
of a democratic world order. 

Readers of The Nation who agree 
with the purpose of the bills are asked 
to write to their Congressmen, to urge 
that they support the bills in Congress. 

J. J. SINGH, President, 
India League of America 
New York, April 28 


A Little of Both 


Dear Sirs: In one and the same issue of 
The Nation (April 15, 1944) the state 
of Wisconsin is called (1) in an edi- 
torial, ‘‘the Bible Belt of isolationism,” 
and (2) by I. F. Stone, “the home of 
progressive Republicanism.” Now, I am 
wondering whether progressive Republi- 
cans are Biblical isolationists, or 
whether the doctors disagree as to the 
malady—or health—of Wisconsin, Per- 
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BUSY PEOPLE 


EXECUTIVES « TEACHERS 
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LAWYERS ¢ LIBRARIANS 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS, ETC. 





To keep you well-informed and 
up-to-date, you need 


FACTS-ON-FILE 


World News Digest 


Would you like to condense 100 hours of 
weekly reading into 30 minutes, without 
missing a single important fact or event? 
Do you wish to have every major subject 
and news event at your finger-tips—con- 
densed, sorted, filed and indexed for 
ready reference? FACTS ON FILE does 
it for you by means of a weekly 8-page 
digest that covers world news in capsule 
form, stripped of verbiage, opinion, and 
comment. 

FACTS ON FILE saves you hours of 
reading time, improves your fund of 
knowledge, gives you all the news of 
the world including World War II, Na- 
tional and Foreign Affairs, Latin Amer- 
ica, Finance, Business, Arts, Science, 
Education, Religion, Sports, Obituaries, 
etc., in handy reference form. Authorita- 
tive, concise, easy to read. 

With FACTS ON FILE you can discard 
your clippings, notes, and stacks of maga- 
zines. Acclaimed a “MIRACLE OF 
CONDENSATION” FACTS ON FILE 
is endorsed by prominent leaders in all 
walks of life as invaluable for quickly 
locating facts, checking dates, figures, 
speeches, and names. Busy executives, 
speakers, governments, schools, libraries, 
business firms subscribe to FACTS ON 
FILE as the ONLY publication of its 
kind in America. Each weekly Digest 
comes to you with a Cumulative Index 
that keeps FACTS ON FILE up-to-date 


automatically. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TRY FACTS ON FILE for 5 weeks for only $1.00 
{value $2.50). Regular subscribers of $25.00 a 
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UCKRAM BINDER FREE OF CHARGE (Size 
9'2"%11% Inches). Holds a year's supply of 
Digests ond Indexes. 
Send the coupon below with only $1.09 for 
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Quarterly Index FRED OF CHARGE. 


_.FACTS-ON-FILE 


516 STH Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


[| I enclose $1.0 for Special 5-weeka’ trial 
service to FACTS ON FILE, which entitles 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 64 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a 
caw, m the Ingoldshy Legend 

The right water-bottles for R.A.F. 
aces 

Legendary Rhine maiden who 
landed many a sailor on the rocks 
Man and lion in a mix-up 

The head of a mongoose is in the 
middle 

Lake Superior is the largest one 
this hemisphere (two words, 6 and: 
An obstruction confuses the nags 
Off to a bad start, but honest on 
the whole 

Appears to be the right drink for 
father 


) 


He sounds a bricht lad 

nt j r miles 
Qhuite poetical y 
mcaremonge! perhaps, but they 
may be right at that 
TI 1 telis you it ye should 
do « ; 
( ‘ ) tal or gives 
‘ nora ” 

! five thousand of the in tne 
Ry h Isles 
} we ie ‘ 

1ecl to ( f i ()f e? in the 
| IN ivy {| A and &) 

DOWN 
Anostate or eain 
\ t Ie I t pro 6 auto 
rat n 

‘ I mot - of 5 oa f ‘ ne” 
] sometimes geen Vv i its tall in 




















5 Snuff—just a pinch now and then 
for them 

6 Don’t go to bed with this kind of 
candle 

7 Artifices bridge players are not 
above resortin g to 

8 German soldiers—or disguised Eton 
lads, perhaps 

18 Scotsman (pardon my Aaa Be 

16 Greek capital issue for Egyptian ir- 
rigation (two words, 4 re 5) 

17 Look up a New York radio station 
to find the cause of the disturbance 

18 Burning oil—the Air Force are 
partly responsible 

19 “Any ice up?” (anag.) 

22 “Far from mortal cares retreating, 
Sordid hopes and vain ------- os 
(Taylor) 


23 One must have a tree in this style 
24 He’s no snint 
25 Flotsam’s underwater partner 
27 Ther inl is a letter in the middle 
of a repast 
ROLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 48 
ACTS : 1 KNEELING 5 POTHER: 10 


EYOTS; 11 WHOSOEVER; 12 IRON ORR; 
18 CRILLON; 14 NICKENE; 15 MANAGES: 

ARSENIC; 21 SPACBPR; 24 CARIBOU; 26 
MARINER; 27 DESULTORY;: 28 AVAIL; 20 
BEARS; 80 IDLENESS., 


DOWN 1 KEEP IN; 2 BCONOMICS; 8 LIS 
SOME; 4 NOWHERE; 6 OXONIAN; 7 
HOVEL; &8 RARENESS; ® NONCOM: 16 
GREENGAGE; 17 CASCADES; 19 NEBU- 
LAR; 20 CRUSOEFR; 21 SAMOYED; 22 AIR 
DASE; 23 FRILLS; 25 ROSIN. 


The NATION 


haps you can enlighten me. It does seem 
as though the patient has been with us 
long enough for his case to be diagnosed 
correctly. 8. G. MORLEY 
Berkeley, Cal., April 18. 
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AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
LIMITED TO 100 
NOW OPEN 
ALL SPORTS ° PRIVATE LAKE 
MUSIC «+ LECTURES -« CONCERTS 
N. Y. OFFICE: 83 W. 42 Ft TAngacre 5 
The Rare Charm of an Intimate Congenial vans > 


* The Fieldsione 


2 
On Round Island Lake 
e A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York. 
All Sports — Open All Year 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7965 


v7 SOUTH WIND 














WOOCDBOURNE, N. Y. 
A country estate on top of a mountain, private lake 
all facilities for sports and relaxation. Capacity (00 
adults. Six clay tennis courts. 90 mi. from New York 
RESERVATIONS FOR 
DECORATION DAY WEEK-END 
Leen PHONE : Woodbourne 1025 pusssmmmmemesmn 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


Formerly the palatial 592 acre Macy estate in 
beautiful ‘Hills of the Sky.”’ Large, luxurious ro 
most of which have open fireplaces and private por: 
Tennis, Handball, Swimming Pool, Horseback Rid 
also Golf Nearby. Marvelous food. Open 6) year 
Spectally low pre-Summer rates. 
For reservations or further 4nformation write or eall 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 
Tel. Tannersville 299 


“MERRIE WOODE— 
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| | A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H 

| FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Beautiful Highland La | 
10 miles long, with good fishing and free use 

and canoes. Interesting hiking autho thru wi _ 

| 

















land trails. Fine tennis and handball courts 

ton, shuffleboard, archery, riflery, croquet » 

square dancing. Intelligent, gay companfonship 

$38 and $42 weekly Opening—June 23 
Dir.: Olive H. @. Baron 








ARCADIA icc 2 
Tel. Beacon 72 
FOR A VACATION OF FUN, HEALTH AN 
EFFICIENCY—1100 acres of woods and trails 
Wood-burning fireplaces plus steam-heated ro« 
Concert of Shostakbvich symphon r 
square dances, Informa) social surrounding 
cious food. R. R. Station, Beacon, N. Y. 6 
from city. Reserve for Decoration Day Wee 
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le Newburgh Only 53 miles fr 
You are invited to enjoy Bpringtime at this 
Charming Colonial Estate All seasonal 


sports. Private Lake, Unexecelled food. Woo 
burning flreplaces. Limited accommodations 


‘SHADYBROOK 





MAHOPAC, N. Y. Tel. Mahopac 953 
60 miles from N, Y¥. C 140 seres ruatio country 
secluded, restful, hamelike Unexcelied American 
culsine Tennis, handball, etc.; golf, own mi ng 
ling near by Movies Families accom ate 


Deceration Day Speolal: 4 days, $26; 8 oun. $20 
Write for Booklet N. POPPER & SIMON 
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RECREATIONS! 
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STEP into, the 
FOREST HO 


Short Journey 
Long Memorles 
ll the Elements 


for eomplete vacatlon- 
ing, Inspiring location 


a (2 lakes), cordial hos- 
pitality, finest food and 
: accommodations. All 


sports of the Senson. 
Mahopac 688 





















Yours for Vacation Enjoyment 


HILLTOP 


LODGE 


On beautiful Sylvan Lake 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
from N. Y. C. © BR, Station Pawling, N. Y 
conceivable Sport and Recreation 
with poople 


Every 


intimate, congenial 





Open from May taru October 





New York Offloe: 
277 BROADWAY 
COrtiandt 7-3958 


ler direction of 
>AUL WOLFSON & 
YOL ROTHAUSER 





FOR FUN AND SUN 
STAY AND PLAY AT 


‘MAUD'S SUMMER-RAY 


NORTH BRANCH SULL. CO., N. Y. 
Telephone: Callicoon 95 
PRIVATE LAKE SOCIAL DOINGS 


ALL SPORTS 

FORUMS BANGING 

CULTURE EVENINGS DRAMATICS 

BROADWAY THEATRE MARIONETTES 
ARTISTS MUSICALES 


GALA DECORATION DAY WEEK-END 
SENSIBLE RATES 
Erie R. R. to Callicoon 
Private cars from your house direct to Maud's 


DAILY BUSES DIRECT 
Call City information: Dickens 2-5786 











RELAX, REJOICE WITH SPRING AT 


Lakecrest 


on itunn's Lake ° Stanfordville, N. Y. 


s from N. Y. Ideal location in the heart of 
CHESS COUNTY Excellent accommodations 
al wpitality. Reeordings 'L ibrary. All seasonal 

ria. ViaN.Y.C. RR. toAmenta, N.Y. Open aii year. 


WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATION 
A BERG, Director Stanfordvitie 4108 
























DECORATION WEEK-END! 


50 
FOUR FULL DAYS 25 


Friday Supper thru Tuesday Dinner 
TENNIS—RIDING—PRIVATE LAKE 
ORCHESTRA—GALA ENTERTAINMENT 
110 MILES FROM NEW YORK 
N. Y. Office 


303 5 Ave., Tel. Mi 
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Lake Salmon, EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 
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1 Miles from New York City 


 Zindorest| 
* Park 


Monroe 
N. Y. 


Exclusive location, 150 acres of un- 
usual beauty. ALL SPORTS. Recorded 
concert music and many other activ- 
ities for your pleasure. Last word 
in accommodations and hospitality ( 
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delicious food—and fun. 

Only 68 miles from New York. 

MAKE RESERVATIONS 
EARLY 


INVITATION TO RELAX 
Enjoy the serenity of Plum Point. Gorgeous countrys 
tide, roaring fireploce, 


Lum 


*"Yeor-Round 
New Windsor. N.Y. 





Tel New>urgh 4270 








REEZEMONT PARK 

35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 

“A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County” 


The nearest of all nearby resorts, Foxe Juaive 
location Luxuriously furnished Dignified. 
All sport activities Exce nt cuisine 
__Phone Armonk Villaa a) 955 





RIDGEFIELD, CONN. Tel. 820 


A luxurious country estate converted into « 


haven for rest and recreation. Kacellent Spring 
sporte facilities free bicycles, riding, ping 
pong eu Musical recordings jane ing. 
games, et Open fireplaces Famous cults! 


ONLY FIFTY MILES FROM NEW YORK city 


: 
Telephone 4421 
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GREEN MANSIONS 


OPENS MAY 26 
ECORATION DAY 






Diversified program for a 


splendid vacation—for a day, 
weck Golf 
on premises. 


or season. course 





Make Reservations Now! 
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Directors 
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Peale “HAVE FUN” 


and Pm yourself to an exhilarating 
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among others, TENNIS AT ITS BEST— 
large filtered pool and srivate lake. In- 
doors—recorded musical treasures, open- 
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4, must not be suppose shat 
‘sis easy f° be free. 


EF... the Bill of Rights © the 
most recent decisions of the Supreme Court, lawyer traces for lay- 
men the laws and precedents which form our civil rights today. He 
makes the account a5 exciung 45 the great ideas Upon which out 


privileges are founded. $3.50 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR: the context of our history: Deserves the 
widest reading. 


problem, incluc —~hLe meaning of our CHARLES A. BEARD: 
Constituto val guarantee and the wW#y “worth more than @ multitude of ora- 
these rights have been worked out in «60s tums about the pill of Rights.” 


“A masterly .<entation of the whole 





































